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Incorporated 1852. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Fifty-Fifth Annual Statement, January 1st, 1907. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Bonds and Stocks Cash Capital ...........- hp Sapetanbueones¢ $1,000,000 09 
Real Estate Reserve for Re-insurance 2083.87 2% 
Loans on ‘Bond and. Mortgage Losses in Process of Adjustment. . 1336 22 
Premiums m course of collection 333.350 37 | Reserve for Commissions and Other Claims. 43,928 54 


Cas in Banks and in Offee..ssssssronsss. agsiagr 46 | Total Liabilities. fag6 
$4,228,427 29 3 $4,228,427 29 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS - «= $1,892,289.72. 
R. EMORY WARFIELD, President. 
‘ Joseph McCord, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. William Morrison, Assist. Sec’y, James W. Howie, General Agent. 


DIRECTORS. : 
we td Warfield, Israel B Pardee, Joseph Metees, Henry G. Sanford, 
ames E. Clark, 


David’ 8 eston, Wm. H. Ziegler, Geo 
2 gs a dhaw a enews “Watoian Arnold, 








‘ Darpentes, 


_ D._ Straw 
: *. F. Derr, ~~ Horace C. Coleman, 
George W. Stickle, James B. Harrison Edward H. "Wales, 8. Davies Warfield. 


The real strength of an Insurance vy is in the conservatism of its t. and the management of the 
Hanover is as ait ute assurance of the security of its Policy: 


Home Office, Hanover Building, 34 and 36 Pine Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Office of the Htlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22, 1907. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of 7” Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
t of December, 1906, 
Premiu on ‘Marine Risks Sg ist Janu- Expenses, including officers’ sal- 
ary, 1906, to_3lst December, 1906 $3,190,241 67 -aries and clerks’ 
Premiums on Policies not naarhed off 1st tion, stationery, 
January, 1966 582,191 98 


Total Marine Premioms ' $3,772,433 65. 
miums marked off ig ist sho. k, City, _— and other Securities.. $5,697,108 # 
Pron to 3lsat; Decembe: $8,081,714 32 1 deposits 1 > Remne ‘and Trust Com- 
Interest received during the peut a er ss tee panies 700,966 67 
Rent less Taxes al Estate corner Wail. 
Sts., and Exchange Place 4,299,000 00 
' a the. "$481,959 83 Order Real Estate and claims due the — 
Losses. pa uring Pend ‘ompa J 
which were aes Premi 1,191,974 8 
_ and previous yea‘ Cash in the hands kers 
Losses occurred, estimated and 
paid in 1006 
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$1,319,001 46 

bar Stet 57 
150,190 74 





peti of Premiums aaa ll Aggregating gin ncetarssnsos Jednse 5983, 707,083 
A dividend of Six bn, cent. ; be paid te the holders thereof, @ 

their 5 jean’ re afte 5 

The outeta the bebinny. encest_ as or iahele ee 
all interest thereon will 
a 
per cent. is decla premiums of the for the- year ending Sist 
Geicmiben 1906, for w! hich, upon application, ourtdhanhun will be issued on and by ag A the seventh of May nest 
By order of the Board, G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
TR 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








AN EMINENTLY FAIR PROPOSITION 


Make your selection of one of the volumes of this great work 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE 


and let us send it to you post paid on examination for ten days. If you then desire the balance of 
the set we will forward it by prepaid express and you can send the cash price, $10.00, in thirty days. 
If you wish the set on the monthly plan, send $1.00 and we will at once forward the remaining five volumes 
by prepaid express, and you can pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, making $12.00 as complete payment. 
If after examining the advance volume you conclude you would not desire the work, notify us by postal and 
we will send stamps for its return. 


Our own knowledge of the merits and popularity of this valuable modern Bible exposition 
and the large number of glowing testimonials received from grateful purchasers lead us to 
make readers of The Independent the above fair and very liberal proposition. 

Strongly-and Handsomely Bound in Genuine Buckram Cloth. 

Each volume measures 104x7x1\ inches. Complete number of pages 5261. 


THE EMINENT AUTHORS OF TEESE EXPOSITIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Genesis, St. John, First Corinthians, Marcus Dops, D. D. Exodus, St. Mark, G. A. Cuapwick, D.D. Leviticus, 8. Hi 
KeLLoee, D.D. Numbers. Judges, Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D.D. Deuteronomy, ANDREW Harper, D.D. Joshua, First 
and Second Samuel. W. G. Buarkre, D.D., LL.D. First and Second Kings, Daniel, Dean F. W. Farrar, D.D. First and 
Second Chronicles, W. H, BENNETT. M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, W. F. Arenry, M.A. 
Psalms, Colossians, Philemon, ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D, Proverbs, R. F. Horton, D.D. Ecclesiastes, Samvet Cox, D.D. 
Isaiah, Twelve Minor Prophets, Gzorar ADAM SmirH, D.D., LL.D. Jeremiah, C.J. BALL,M.A. Ezekiel. JoHN SKINNER, M.A, 
St. Matthew, J. Munro Greson. D.D. St. Luke, Henry Burton, M.A Acts ofthe Aposties, G. T. Stokes D.D. Romans, 
H.C. G. Moute, D.D. Second Corinthians, Thessalonains, JaMEs DENNEY, D.D. Galatians, Ephesians, D G. Frypnay, D. D. 
Philippians, Ropert Ramey, D.D. First and Second Timothy, Titus, James, Jude, A. PLUMMER. C.D. Hebrews, C. T. 
ante. es Sa and Second Peter, J. R. Lumby, D.D. First, Second and Third John, W. ALexaNDER, D.D. Revelation, 

. Mrtuieax, D.D. 


The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated, and interpreted ‘in a graphic and thoroughly interesting manner. 
The highest order of scholarship is manifested throughout the entire work, and it is written in a style that is 
essentially popular and positively fascinating. 

The Sasaiedne imparted through this work cannot be overestimated. It is an invaluable aid to Ministers, 
Expositors, Teachers, and Students of the Bible. . 


We deliver this set to any point for $10.00 cash, or for $12.00 on the 
monthly plan, $1.00 each month for twelve months. 


The S. S. SCRANTON CO., Book Publishers 


Established 1866 HARTFORD, CONN. 
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{The following list prepared for us by one of the 

leaders of the S cialist arty in America contains the 

most useful books for understanding the modern develop- 

ment of “Marxian” or “scientific” Socialism.] 
HISTORICAL. 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By Fred- 
erick Engels. Translated by Edward Aveling. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Paper, 10 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. The last statement of the transi- 
tion of the Socialist movement from its Utopian 
to its scientific phase. 

History of Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. 
Third edition, enlarged, 1906. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.25. A very fair, comprehen- 
sive and thoro history of the movement and 
statement of its principles. 

History of Socialism in the United States. 
By Morris Hillquit. Fourth edition, 1906. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. A _ care- 
ful study of the origins and development of the 
Socialist movement in this nation. 

GENERAL, PRO. 

The Communist Manifesto [the manifesto of 
the Communist Party]. By Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. New York: The Socialist 
Literature Co. Paper, 10 cents. First published 


in 1848. The charter of the modern Socialist 


movement. 

The Economics of Socialism. By H. M. 
Hyndman. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.20. A _ scholarly statement 
of the economic foundations of the Socialist 
creed. 

Socialism. By John Spargo. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. .The best introduction to 
the study of the subject. 

Collectivism and Industrial Evolution. By 
Emile Vandervelde. Translated by Charles H. 
Kerr. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents. 
An excellent presentation of the Socialist con- 
tentions. 

Merrie England. By Robert Blatchford. New 
York: The Socialist Literature Co. Paper, 10 
cents; cloth, 50 cents. The most popular Social- 
ist book ever written. Probably 2,500,000 copies 
have been sold. 

The Social Revolution. By Karl Kautsky. 
Translated by A. M. and May Wood Simons. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents. A 
prediction of the modes of transition from the 
capitalist to the Socialist régime. 

Mass and Class. By W. J. Ghent. Fifth edi- 
tion, 1906. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.25. A popular pres- 
entation of the fundamental Socialist proposition ; 
the economic interpretation of history with its 
corollary, the class struggle. 

GENERAL, ANTI, 

Socialism and the American Spirit. By Nich- 
olas Paine Gilman. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. An attack upon the So- 
cialist tenets and program from the middle class 
American viewpoint. First published in 1893. 


Aristocracy and Evolution. ag H. Mallock 
New. York: The Macmillan . $3.00. A 
brilliant defense.of the rights of private property 
and privilege. 

Socialism: Its Theoretical Basis and Prac. 
tical Application. By Victor Cathrein, S. J. 
Translated and enlarged by Victor F. Gettelmann, 
S. J. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.50. The 
Bible of the Catholic antagonism to Socialism. 

Socialism... By Robert Flint. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. A sharp and com- 
prehensive criticism of Socialistic theories and 
tendencies. 





Fifty Years Ago 


(The Bndependent, Thursday, Jan. 29, 1857.) 

The Editor’s Book Table.—The ballads in 
Mr. Kingsley’s volume are a spirited reproduc- 
tion of several periods of the Middle Ages. Some 
of his songs combine a simple pathos with an 
effective rhythm. We give as a specimen the 
“Three Fishers.”....Robert Browning we have 
studied by day and by night—sometimes with 
admiration, sometimes with vexation, sometimes 
almost in despair of his meaning. What gems 
of thought and sentiment he has in a most ex- 
quisite setting of words; what uncouth pudding- 
stone he sometimes offers us in place of well- 
cut gems.....We can pardon a good deal 
of mysticism, and obscurity of thought, and 
hardness of versification, to one who can 
write such sweet and tender lines as_ these 
from ‘One Word More,” addressed to his 
poet-wife.....What a transition from the poems 
of Robert Browning to the Ballads of Thackeray, 
which lie next in order, done up in the same 
dark brown muslin, labeled Ticknor & Co. Yet 
the change, for the nonce, is hardly less agree- 
able than surprising. 

Prue and I.—By G. W. Curtis. New York: 
Dix & Edwards. We regard this as the most 
successful effort of Mr. Curtis’s pen. His style 
is still somewhat ambitious, of startling and _bril- 
liant effects, but it approaches more nearly to 
classic purity, while the sentiment is more genial 
and home-like than is the wont of a pen s0 
steeped in satire. In these sketches of quiet 
domestic happiness contrasted with the gaudy 
splendors of fashionable life, there are exquisite 
touches of feeling that move the heart and eye 
to sympathy. 

Foreign Intelligence.—The appointment of 
Lord Napier as Ambassador from Great Britain 
to the United States is confirmed.....The Paris 
Conference has rendered its verdict in the ques 
tion of the line between Russia and Moldavia, 
and the Austrian troops are to leave the Prin- 
cipalities, and the English fleet the Bosphorus, 
on the 30th of March.....The Swiss complica 
tion must likewise be considered as settled. Out 
of deference for Louis Napoleon, the Neufchatd 
conspirators are to be released and_ banished 
without trial, and the King of Prussia is to re 
nounce all claims of . sovereignty over Neuf 
chatel.....The Persian war is also about to k 
settled by the intervention of Napoleon.....A 
great battle has taken place near Buyuk, betwee? 
the Russians and Circassians, the former retreat: 
ing with a loss of nearly 2,000 men, before 4 
force of 10,000 Circassians, 
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AN EPOCH MAKING BOOK 


Sex and Society 





By WILLIAM. I. THOMAS, 
Associate Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


HIS volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society 
from a new standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental factor in 
the origin and development of social institutions and occupational activities, 

and that a number of social forms and forces are of sexual origin. 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes 
dre analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social 
feeling and stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social 
control; the psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex as a 
factor in the differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation of 
woman to early industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of moral- 
ity; the origin of exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and clothing. 

In the last two papers, on “The Adventitious Character -of Woman” and 
“The Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,” modern woman is interpreted 
from the standpoint of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate from 
the fact of sex, and which have excluded her from full participation in. the 
activities of the “white man’s world,” with the result that she develops a type of 
mind and character not representative of the natural traits of her sex. 

Former treatises on the “woman question” have dealt in the main in a de- 
scriptive way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details of the 
development of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory which 
makes clear the significance of the present position of woman in society. The 
volume by Professor Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the influence 
of the fact of sex on the origin and development of human society. 


- 300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The New Appreciation of the Bible 
By WILLARD C. SELLECK. 


This book seeks to do three things: first, to state briefly the principal conclu- 
sions of modern learning. regarding the Bible; second, to show the enhanced val- 
ues which it now exhibits; and third, to point out some of the ways in which it 
may be most helpfully used. 424 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 





The Development of Western Civilization 
By J. DORSEY FOREST. 


An examination of modern European society which has in view the determining 
of the social forces by which it has been molded to its present form. 418 pages; 
8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology 
By FRANK HUGH FOSTER. 


As the first genetic history of the greatest theological movement which America 
has yet seen, the book will command the attention of all students of our national 
thought. 580 pages; small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 
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A Universal Exchange of all Varieties of 
Earnest Religious Thought. 


JANUARY NUMBER JUST READY. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Each issue 240 pages, 75¢- post } rang Yearly subscription, 
$2.50 post free. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
OUR FINAL VENTURE. By Prof. Campsect Fraser. 
THE ENTANGLING A ay sg A Saaaeeen AND 
HISTORY. Uy Prof. A. O. 
LA CRISE RELIGIEUSE EN suniece: ET EN ITALIE 
By PauL SABATIER. 
Late A FAILUSS OF THE FRIARS. By G. G. Coutron, 


Tne, MESSIANIC IDEA IN VERGIL. By Prof. R. S. 

ONWA 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT AS 
INFLUENCED BY SEMITIC RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 
By the Rev R. J. Campsett, M.A. 

PERIL TO LIBERTY IN THE CHURCH. By the Rev. 
Hastincs RasHDALL, 

THE NEW THEISM. By the Rev. Cart S. Patron. 

THE ‘ETERNAL NOW’ IN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. F. F. Grenstep. 

CHANCE OR PURPOSE? By Hucw MacCott. 

THE PARALLELISM OF RELIGION AND ART. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 

A 7 POLICY FOR IDEALISTS. By W. R. Boyce 


7. a tani of Discussions, Signed Reviews, Bibliog- 
raphy of Recent Literature, &c. 
Subscriptions are booked and single copies sold by— 
G. E. Srecnert & Co., 129-133 W. 20th Street, New York; 
THe AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon 
| ane Boston. From any good bookseller or direct 
rom 


WILLI(MS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London Eng, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


HAECKEL’S 


Has written a book that has shaken the Ger- 
man Empire and exposed the policy of the 


Roman Catholic Church. 


LAST WORDS 


This is the most important book of the 
20th Century. We have been pu’ lishing 
books here at 35 O Fulton St. for 64 
years, and we N ought to know. 
Prof. Haeckel is now 72 years of age. He 
is the one Professor in Germany who dares 


EVOLUTION. 


to speak the truth as he sees it in spite of 
Church and Emperor. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
PETER ECKLE®, Pub., 35 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue of 1,400 titles, 














EDUCATION 
HOME- MAKING AS A PROFESSION— 





the interesting 66-page booklet of the American Schoo! of 

Home Economics is sent on request. Oorrespondence 
courses: Food, Housekeeping, Health, Motherhood, eto. Address 
postal—A. 8. H. E., 3307e Armour Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Home Study == 


been affiliated with Northwestern ucy since isn: 
in our advanced courses may receive eae & entrance credits 
without Gamlnations instruction also in lowe: of work. 
We annual $100 scholarships in the University for. ‘bee 


work done in our corr nstructors are co 
graduates w th successful teaching experience. ° Inquiries invi i 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
366-8170 WABASH AVENUE, CH10AG0 | 


The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine aD milters ———?. Symmetrical 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HOLL, 
President and Superintendent. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all * catal a show, 
it only $400 per year. a A.M., 

incipal. hears ‘N. pA 

THE RELATIONS OF ISRAEL WITH 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 

A course of eight public lectures will be given in the 
Adams Chapel of the Union Thockentenl Barna a 700 Park 
Avenue, on ‘* The Relations lonia and 
Assyria,’’ by the Rev. ae, - nen D.D., Davenport 
Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the 
Union Seminary. The lectures will be or ay 4:30 
o’clock on the afternoons of the dates named be 
iL W esday, February 6—Israel’ and i "pacten 
Horizon: Materials and Method of the Inquiry. 

Pi 8—Historical Relations: Earlier 
inesday, 


February 13—Historical Relations: 
Later Period. 
, February .15—Relations of Literature and 
dneoday, February 20—Relations of Social Lif 
Law and E 

il 27—Relations of Religious 

a a of paiigions Belief: 

sl ra Biations of , ie Belief: 

~~ Ht. Doctrines. 

















Friday, 
Peri 














BoOOKS—Books on the WEST INDIES, PANAMA. CUBA, 
MEXIOO and all SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. If 
you are interested in any of these countries, write at once for 
our new catalogues. SPANISH-AMERICAN Book OoMPANy, 200 
William Street, New York. 








If you would have the recipe for REALHAPPINESS 
get a copy of that joyful little book, 


THE RELIGION OF 


CHEERFULNESS 


BY SARA A. HUBBARD 


‘An inspiring little book.”-Raten Watpo Tame 
“‘A gem of the first water.”"-Hexry Woop. 


Dainty boards, 50c. Ooze leather, $1.25. Post, 6c. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


R omeike’s ™ =" 


will send you all newspaper cli om we 2 appeal 
about you, your frie aur oe ca whieh yeu 


to be ‘up-to-date. “tas riodical 
Term #80 in me ‘Dntted ‘Btates ne pager and a? is searched. 


100 notices. 
Y BROMEIKE. ‘Inc, 110 W. 26th St, MW. ¥. 
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MUSICAL 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


352 GeuTaAL PARK WEST, COR. 95TH ST. 
THE ONLY MUSIC SCHOOL EMPOWERED BY ACT OF 
LEGISLATURE to confer the regular 
DEGREES 


Voice culture and all Instruments and Musteal Sciences; 
4 Professors and Instructors. 

Special course for Teachers and Professionals. Thorough 
course for beginners. 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
DR. E. EBERHARD, Pres’t, 352 Central Park West. 


LOREN CLEMENTS, 
3 EAST 14TH ST., COR. 5TH AVE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Sight-singing Class without charge, monthly musica] 
services give splendid practical experience in church work. 


EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL TOURS 


EPHRAIM ABOOSH 
Independent and Personal Tourist Conductor and 
Excursion Manager. 

JERUSALEM, PALESTINE. 

A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS. 

A Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar with 
Switzerland, will take a party of boys and young men 
fora tramp among the Alps next summer. For particulars 

write to Professor F. Anderegg, Oberlin, Ohio. 


HOTELS, ETC. | 
BERMUDA Te lace 


Winter Resort 


ocemservomaY THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 


N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda 


























YOU CAN ORDER FROM 


OUR CATALOGUE 


with great saving of time, because it is Arranged 
in Alphabetical Order, as heretofo'e, and each 
article is numbered. In ordering, therefore, num- 
bers only need be given. It contains 


142 LARGE SIZE PAGES 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


And is sent FREE on receipt of postal. 
Grass seed mixtures for Golf Links, Tennis 
Courts, Polo Grounds, Lawrs, etc., one of our 
specialties. We import every year ‘large quan- 


tities of all the natural grasses of the highest 
possible grade. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
33 BARCLAY ST. through to 38 PARK PL., NEW YORK 
Everything of the Highest Grade. 





OTTARI Suburbs of Asheville, N. ©. Northern 
family, home table, limited number 
accommodated. References exchanged. A. McK. Gulliver. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients recetved. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hos ma a. before de- 
elding. ©. SPENCER KINNE aston, Pa. 


- PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 














is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin 2 Co., New York. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., caroxco? az: 











“our Plans 
for 1907 


INCLUDE 





SHOULD 


Telephone Service 
at Your Home 


as well as at your place of 
business 





It isn’t only “‘ just as easy’’ 
to do things by Telephone 
it is 


EASIER : CHEAPER |= 
and QUICKER 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 


15 DEY STREET 
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HOLIDAY CLEARANCE! ‘2 10 7s SAVING 


Without Money and on Approval 
IMPORTANT: TO THE PUBLIC For tweive years I have been in the publishing business, selling my 
books at wholesale to jobbers and trade agents. I own and operate my own bindery, one of the largest, 
if not the largest, and most complete in the country. Beginning NOW, I intend to deal directly with the 
PUBLIC. On account of the failure of three large publishing houses recently, and my binde 4 arrange- 
ments with several others, I can temporarily offer the following bargains at the most UNHEARD-OF 
prices, and I am prepared to send the goods ON APPROVAL, without money, until you can satisfy yourself 
that you are getting the greatest book BARGAIN ever offered. 


THERE IS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF THESE SETS FREE! Vi $3.00 De luxe set of 





orders, that I deliver prepaid, for examination, books num- EUGENE FIELD WORKS 
m.. a whieh are Lit in the coupon, at special clearance prices. It is understood that no ry FREEOF COST Lee ay 














payment need be made until February, 1907. 
DE LUXE EDITIONS ORDER BY NUMBER NOTE THE PRICES Bt - Late = No. 








Works of Eugene Field, 4 Volumes, Ribbed Cloth . . $3.00 





Oriental Tales & = ¢ “*igryat spite tiers cmc” 
Arabian Nights '15 Volumes, Cloth ... . . | $150.00 





15 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco 225.00 
Laurence Sterne . 


6 Volumes, Cloth ... . ~ $22.50 
(Only 29 Sets) 6 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco 27.00 
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Survey of the World 


Governor Swetten- 
= foto ag ham’s treatment of 
mn Admiral Davis at 
Kingston excited much indignation and 
disgust there, and was deplored by the 
press of London and other English cities. 
Our Government decided to ignore it. 
Expressions of regret have been received 
at Washington from the.British Foreign 
Office. It appears that the Admiral, 
upon his arrival in Kingston harbor, 
fired a salute in honor of Governor 
Swettenham before the reception of a re- 
quest from the latter that this formality 
should be omitted, or that the Admiral’s 
order concerning a salute was misunder- 
stood. The Admiral hastened to apolo- 
gize in a courteous letter, also referring 
to the landing of a patrol to guard the 
American Consulate, and expressing a 
desire, “for the cause of common human- 
ity,” to assist in clearing away wreckage 
and to give medical aid. He asked for 
the Governor’s approval and spoke of 
the recovery, by his patrol, of a valuable 
safe which thieves had taken. This inci- 
dent, he said, led him to think that the 
local police needed the assistance of his 
marines. On the following day (the 
18th), Governor Swettenham sent to him 
this remarkable letter : 

“Deak ApMIRAL Davis—I thank you very 
much for your kind letter of the 17th, delivered 
to me this morning, for your kind call, and for 
all the assistance you have given and have of- 
fered to give us. While I most fully and hear- 
tily appreciate your very generous offers of 
assistance, I feel it my duty to ask you to re- 
embark your working parties and all parties 
which your kindness has prompted you to land. 

“If, in consideration of the American Vice- 
Consul’s assiduous attention to his family, at 
his country house, the American Consulate 
may need guarding in your opinion (he was 
“pwmees, and it was unguarded an hour ago) 

have no objection to your detailing a force 
for the sole purpose of guarding it, but your 
party must not have firearms or anything more 


offensive than clubs or staves for their func- 
tions. 

“I find your working party this morning 
helping Mr. Crosswell to clean his store. Mr. 
Crosswell is delighted to get valuable work 
done without cost to himself, and if your Ex- 
cellency were to remain long enough I am sure 
almost the whole of the private owners would 
be glad of the services of the navy to save 
them expense. 

“It is no longer any question of humanity. 
All the dead died days ago, and the work of 
giving them burial is merely one of conven- 
ience. 

“I should be glad to accept delivery of the 
safe which alleged thieves were in possession 
of. The American Vice-Consul has no knowl- 
edge of it. The store is close to a sentry post, 
and the officer in charge of the post professes 
profound ignorance of the incident. believe 
the police surveillance of the city is adequate 
for the protection of private property. I may 
remind your Excellency that not long ago 
thieves had lodged in and pillaged the town 
house of a New York millionaire during his 
absence for the summer, but this fact would 
not have justified a British Admiral in landing 
an armed party to assist the New York police. 

“I have the honor to be, with profound 
gratitude and the highest respect, your obedi- 
ent servant.” 


Admiral Davis’s official report, corrob- 
orated by the testimony of civilians, 
shows that “yielding to the entreaties of 
the Colonial Secretary and the Inspector 
of Police, who spoke for the Governor,” 
he had landed fifty marines to prevent a 
threatened revolt of the prisoners in the 
penitentiary. On the 16th, Secretary 
Root had asked the British Embassy 
whether aid from our ships at Guan- 
tanamo would be acceptable, and had re- 
ceived on the 17th, from the London 
Foreign Office, thru the Embassy, thanks 
for “prompt assistance rendered.” On 
the 22d, Mr. Haldane, the British Secre- 
tary of War, sent to our Government a 
message in which, after a brief reference 
to Swettenham’s letter, he expressed his 
“deep gratitude to the American Admi- 
ral for the generous assistance rendered 
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at a most critical time.” Mr. Roosevelt 
replied cordially, offering further aid if 
it should be needed before the arrival of 
British ships at Kingston. Then there 
was received by our Government a mes- 
sage from the British Foreign Minister, 
expressing “deep regret that a British 
official should have addressed such a let- 
ter to the gallant Admiral who had ren- 
dered such valuable assistance to British 
subjects at a time of great suffering and 
distress,” and saying he was confident 
that this feeling of regret was “shared 
by every one in Great Britain.” Our 
Government replied that it would “pay 
no heed whatever to the matter” of the 














SIR J. A. SWETTENHAM, 
Governor of Jamaica. 


The diplomatic history of the in- 
cident was thus closed. It is reported 
that Swettenham has resigned. He 
docked the pay of Government clerks on 
account of their absence from official 
duty while caring for their dead or in- 
jured relatives. By the Council, the 
Mayor, the local press and Archbishop 
Nuttall he has been denounced. After 
his first great blunder, he sent brief let- 
ters of thanks for American aid, and ex- 
plained that in his long letter to the Ad- 
miral he had “meant to be jocular.” It 
is now recalled that the action of Ad- 
miral Davis, as a member of the Court 
of Arbitration which considered the sink- 
ing of English fishing vessels by a Rus- 
sian fleet, was regarded with much grati- 
tude by King Edward. The loss in 
Kingston is said to be $30,000,000, upon 
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which there was insurance of $4,500,000, 
which the companies decline to pay. 


& 
After March 4th, 1907, 
the salaries of the Vice- 
President, the Speaker 
and members of the Cabinet will be 
$12,000, instead of $8,000, and those of 
Senators, Representatives and Delegates 
will be increased from $5,000 to $7,500. 
In the House a bill to this effect was 
passed without a record of yeas and 
nays. In the Senate, however, there was 
a call of the roll, and the vote was 53 
to 21. Of those voting in the negative, 
14 were Democrats and 7 were Repub- 
licans. The cost of this legislation will 
be about $1,250,000 a year. In the Sen- 
ate debate, Mr. Berry, who opposed the 
increase, asserted that not half of the 
present members of Congress had ever 
made or could make $5,000 a year at 
any other business. On the other side of 
the question, however, it was pointed out 
that certain Senators had given up lucra- 
tive law practice for service in the Sen- 
ate, and that the increase in the cost of 


Salaries 
and Pensions 


living made it difficult, if not impossible, 
for a Senator to pay his legitimate and 
necessary expenses out of a salary of 


$5,000. It is expected that the House 
will pass the Service Pension bill which 
was recently passed in the Senate. It 
provides that every Union soldier who 
served as long as three months and was 
honorably discharged shall, upon arriv- 
ing at the age of sixty-two, receive a 
pension of $12 a month. This is to be 
increased to $15 at the age of seventy 
years, and to $20 when the pensioner is 
seventy-five years old. The annual cost 
of this legislation will be about $15,000,- 
000, and $10,000,000 of this sum will be 
required for an increase of payments to 
those who now receive pensions. In 
connection with 
General Pension bill (which appropri- 
ates $138,000,000 for the coming year), 
the House has voted to abolish all the 
existing pension agencies except the one 
at Washington. An investigation of 
the International Harvester Company, 
commonly known as the Harvester 
Trust, has been undertaken by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The 
resolution for an inquiry was introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Hansbrough, who 
asserted that all competition in the sale 
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of agricultural machines and _ imple- 
ments had ceased; that the quality of 
the implements had depreciated, and that 
the price had risen. Congress has 
authorized the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to investigate and report 
upon the industrial, social, moral, edu- 
cational and physical condition of 
women workers and child workers in 
this country. 
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John B. McDonald, who built the New 
York subway, was elected vice-president. 
He will supervise the construction of 
new subways. It is reported that Mr. 


Shonts’s salary will be $75,000. His sal- 
ary as chairman of the Commission has 
been $30,000, and he has received nearly 
as much as this as president of the Tole- 
do, St. Louis & Western Railroad. In 
the letter accepting “with extreme reluc- 
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THE JAMAICAN EARTHQUAKE. 


Looking up King Street toward the Kingston Parish Church. 


To the right are the arches of Lyons, Ltd., 


McCarthy’s Toy Store and the gables of Crosswell’s Wholesale Drug Store and Meilke’s Jewelry House. To 
the left are the ruins of the West India Electric Company Railway Station, Chas. Fisher’s Furnishing House 


and Middleton’s Iron Mongery. 


Theodore P. Shonts, 
chairman of the Pan- 
ama Canal Commis- 
sion, resigned on the 22d. His resigna- 
tion was accepted on the same day by 
the President, with the understanding 
that it should take effect on March 4th. 
On the 23d he was made president of the 
New York Interborough-Metropolitan 
Company, August Belmont retiring from 
that office to become chairman of the 
Board of Directors. At the same time 


Chairman Shonts 
Resigns 


tance” Mr. Shonts’s the 


President said: 


“I do so merely because I do not feel justi- 
fied in preventing your acceptance of the posi- 
tion you have been asked to take in New York 
—a position of such great consequence not 
merely to the peonle with whom you will be 
associated in the business management of the 
enterprise, but to all the citizens of New York. 
You have shown throughout your association 
with the Isthmian Canal Commission such en 
ergy, administrative capacity, fertility of re- 
source and judgment in handling men, together 
with such entire devotion to your work, that I 


resignation, 
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hardly know whether most to regret the fact 
that the National Government is to lose you, or 
most to congratulate those who are to profit 
by your services in your new position. With 
all good wishes for your future, and with the 
heartiest thanks on behalf of the Government 
for what you have done in the last eighteen 
months in the vitally responsible position you 
have held, believe me, ever sincerely yours.’ 
This resignation recalled to many the re- 
tirement of Chief Engineer Wallace in 
June, 1905, when he was so severely criti- 
cised by Secretary Taft, who held that 
“for mere lucre” he had left a place in 
which he had been “bound by every prin- 
ciple of honor and duty” to remain. In 
reply to questions Mr. Taft says that this 
is a case of a different kind, because 
“Mr. Shonts has been engaged in prelim- 
inary work which is now nearly com- 
pleted.” In response to similar questions 
Mr. Shonts says that the work of organ- 
ization is finished, and that he obtained 
Mr. Roosevelt’s consent. The directors 
of the company over which Mr. Shonts is 
to preside also say (in a published state- 
ment) that the President was consulted 
and that his consent to the release of Mr. 
Shonts was secured. Dispatches from 
Washington say that this consent was ob- 
tained by President Paul Morton, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, who 
came from the Cabinet to his present 
office at the invitation of Thomas F. 
Ryan. The latter is influential in the In- 
terborough-Metropolitan Company, and 
the election of Mr. Shonts is regarded by 
some as an indication that his influence 
in it is now greater than Mr. Belmont’s. 
The company controls the elevated, sur- 
face and underground street railways of 
New York, and probably will be the suc- 
cessful bidder for the new subways. 
Mr. Shonts says he finds the problems ot 
transportation in the city not only inter- 
esting but fascinating. His obligations to 
the Government were fully met, he 
thinks, when the canal work was brought 
up to the point of letting contracts. 
Chief Engineer Stevens will probably be 
placed at the head of the Commission. 
The bid of Oliver & Bangs has been 
rejected, owing to the unsatisfactory rec- 
ord of Mr. Bangs upon other work for 
the Government and in relation to the 
work of Gaynor & Green at Savannah. 
The next bid is 12} per cent., but it is said 
that the Government will not pay more 


than 9 per cent. Mr. Oliver says that he 
desired to bid for himself alone; that th« 
Government insisted that he should have 
a partner, and that, in answer to his in- 
quiries, he was told by the War Depart- 
ment that Bangs’s record was satisfac. 
tory. He may yet obtain the contract, 
if he procures two acceptable partners in 
place of Mr. Bangs. 
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Controversy in 
the Senate over 
the dismissal of 
the negro soldiers ended on the 22d with 
the adoption, without dissent, of the com- 
promise resolution offered by Mr. Fora- 
ker, in which the Senate, “without ques- 
tioning the legality or justice of any act 
of the President in relation thereto,” 
directs that an investigation of “the af- 
fray at Brownsville” be made by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. The long de- 
bate closed, on the 21st, with a very re- 
markable and highly objectionable speech 
by Mr. Tillman, who was promptly sub- 
jected to discipline in a secret session. 
After the doors were opened, he apolo- 
gized. His speech was in reply to what 
Mr. Spooner and others had said about 
his attitude toward the race question. 
Reading from manuscript, he likened his 
critics, one after another, to members of 
a minstrel troup, caricaturing them and 
dwelling upon their peculiarities and fail- 
ings. The general remark was that noth- 
ing like this had ever before been heard 
in the Senate Chamber. Mr. Spooner 
responded with dignity, and then Mr. 
Carmack (whom Mr. Tillman had at- 
tacked with much bitterness) took the 
floor. It was seen that his reply might 
lead to a breach of the peace. He was 
not surprised, he said, that Mr. Tillman 
had alluded to his defeat for re-election. 
because the allusion was “so easily with- 
in the reach of the most grovelling con- 
troversial faculty.” Mr. Tillman, he 
added, “did not need to lift his belly from 
the dust to attain to the height of that 
great retort.” To prevent violence, and 
also to discipline Mr. Tillman, a secret 
session was hastily ordered, upon Mr. 
Teller’s motion. In that session the Sen- 
ators, one after another, in plain lan- 
guage, gave to Mr. Tillman their opinion 
as to his conduct. After two hours of 


Mr. Tillman Apologizes 
to the Senate 
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this, the Senator from South Carolina 
consented to keep his speech out of the 
Record, and to apologize. When the 
doors were opened, he said 


“My first essay in the field of humor and 
wit has been so unfortunate, and my colleagues 
generally here, as they have told me, have re- 
garded my language as so offensive, that I 
am sorry that I ever undertook to be funny; 
and I will promise never to do it again. I 
think I know how to be bitter. Probably I 
should have continued to say bitter and satiri- 
cal things. I did not intend to hurt anybody’s 
feelings. When I want to hurt a man’s feel- 
ings I generally know how to do it, and no- 
body can make me take it back, but as I didn’t 
mean to hurt anybody’s feelings I will take the 
language out of the Record, and I apologize 
now to all who feel aggrieved. The only thing 
an honest man can do when he finds he has 
unintentionally wounded the feelings of his 
friends is to apologize, and then if they won't 
accept it they can lump it.” 

——Having been passed in the House, 
the bill forbidding national banks to con- 
tribute to campaign funds, and any cor- 
poration to contribute to funds for the 
election of candidates for Federal offices, 
is now a law. In the House debate it 


was suggested by Democrats that the bill 
should require an accounting from the 


national committees of 1904, and it was 
said that the money received from the 
great life insurance companies ought to 
be paid back. Mr. Williams remarked 
that undoubtedly restitution would be 
made if Mr. Roosevelt should insist upon 
i Senator Alger, of Michigan, died 
suddenly in Washington, on the 24th, of 
heart disease. Immediately thereafter 
there was published by Henry C. Camp- 
bell, of Milwaukee, a long statement 
given to him by the Senator in 1900 
(with the understanding that it should be 
given to the world after the Senator’s 
death) concerning the events which led 
to the Senator’s withdrawal from the 
Cabinet, and the conduct of President 
McKinley and Senator McMillan, con- 
cerning neither of whom the statement is 
of a complimentary character. 
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The President has sent 
to Congress a message 
in support of the pend- 
ing mail subsidy bill, which provides for 
an nnual expenditure of $3,750,000 in 
mail pay to steamships on seven routes. 
Two of these are from a North Atlantic 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Views 
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port to South America, and one is from 
New Orleans to Colon. On three of the 
four routes across the Pacific, the pay 
would be taken by existing steamship 
lines. In another message, transmit- 
ting a report from Insurance Commis- 
sioner Drake, of the District of Colum- 
bia, he says: 

“I agree with the recommendation of Mr. 
Drake, that what is needed is an insurance law 
for the District of Columbia on the lines of 
the so-called Ames bill, already introduced in 
the House of Representatives, revising it so as 
to include in it all the desirable features of the 
so-called uniform bill. With proper modifica- 
tions, after expert revision, this bill could be 
enacted into a law so comprehensive and just 
that it would stand as a model of equity. I re- 
gret greatly that there is not national power to 
deal with this subject; but inasmuch as this 
seems at present to be the case, we should at 
least establish a model law in the District of 
Columbia. 

“T believe that the Department of Insurance 
of the District of Columbia should be made a 
bureau in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor.” 

On the 25th inst., in a letter to Secretary 
Hitchcock, the President gave orders 
“that hereafter, to prevent the fraud now 
practiced in the acquisition of public 
lands of the United States, no final cer- 
tificate, patent or other evidence of title 
shall be issued under the public land laws 
until an actual examination has been 
made on the ground by an authorized 
officer of the Government.” Certain 
classes of claims, including those as to 
which other action equivalent to such 
examination has been taken, are .except- 
ed. With the approval of the Presi- 
dent, Senator La Follette has introduced 
a bill designed to revolutionize the public 
land laws in their application to Govern- 
ment land containing coal, oil, naturai 
gas or asphalt. It provides that such 
lands shall never be alienated from the 
Government, and that the mineral or 
other deposits in them may be taken out 
upon payment of royalties by holders of 
licenses issued for terms not exceeding 
thirty years. The President has sent 
word to the delegates who are framing 
a Constitution for Oklahoma that if they 
insert a proposed clause designed to pre- 
vent railroad companies from protecting 
their property by special police during 
labor controversies he will exert his in- 
fluence to have the Constitution rejected. 
Tt is asserted that similar warnings from 
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him have induced the Democrats, who - 


control the convention, to lay aside proj- 
ects for providing in the Constitution for 
the disfranchisement of negroes and a 
separation of races on railway passenger 
trains. 

a 


The present cam- 
paign for the elec- 
tions to the London 
County Council, March 2d, is being 
fought on the question of the extension 
of the power and functions of the muni- 
cipality. The Independent Labor party 
has put forward a more radical program 
than has been before advocated. It is 
proposed to make the London County 
Council the central authority for the 
whole city by absorbing the functions of 
the Asylum Board, the Water Board, the 
Thames Conservancy and the Borough 
Councils, in order to introduce unity of 
administration and uniformity of taxa- 
tion over London and its suburbs. The 
membership of the Council is to be in- 
creased to two hundred and women to 
be made eligible for the office. This new 
County Council is expected to secure for 
the community “the unearned increment 
which now goes chiefly to ground land- 
lords and property owners.” It will buy 
up suburban property and establish gar- 
den cities for all classes. The meat and 
milk business will be a municipal mon- 
opoly, because the supply of these foods 
should not be “left to haphazard and un- 
sanitary enterprises.” The waterworks 
will be municipalized, and also the coal 
traffic, “because heat is as great a com- 
mon necessity as water.” Lighting and 
electricity as well as all means of com- 
munication by subways, surface lines and 
motor omnibuses will be managed by the 
municipality. The Progressive program 
has aroused very strong opposition. The 
Moderate party, which last November 
gained many seats in the Borough Coun- 
cils, is now making a strong fight against 
the. extension of municipal enterprises. 
The Standard has been publishing a ser- 
ies of articles bringing charges against 
the London County Council for extrava- 
gance and financial mismanagement. 


Municipal Ownership 
in England 


The accusations were so specific and 
virulent that the London County Council 
was forced to take action and twelve 
councillors brought — libel 


suit against 
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the Standard. The case was set for 
March, but Mr. John Burns, president of 
the Local Government Board, in speak- 
ing for the Progressives in the campaign, 
attacked the Standard bitterly and said 
that the Stuxdard should have taken the 
evidence to the Local Government Board 
instead of to a court where the decision 
would be postponed until after election. 
Application was brought by the Standard 
to commit John Burns of contempt of 
court, but Justice Darling, before whom 
the case was argued, held that this action 
was not justified, altho he severely re- 
buked Mr. Burns for conduct unbecom- 
ing a minister of the Crown, in attack- 
ing the courts and prejudging a case 
‘which might come under his jurisdiction. 
—At the conference of the Labor 
party of the United Kingdom at Bel- 
fast, an attempt was made by the So- 
cialist members to commit the party to 
socialism by inserting in the constitution 
the following clause: 


“This annual conference hereby declares 
that its ultimate object shall be the obtaining 
for the workers the full results of their labors 
by the overthrow of the present competitive 
system of capitalism, and the institution of 
—_ ownership and control of all means of 
life. 


This was opposed strongly by James 
Keir-Hardie, the leader of the party in 
the House of Commons, and was de- 
feated by votes representing 835,000 con- 
stituents against 98,000. In place of 
this a resolution was passed declaring 
that the lack of employment of working 
people was due to the private ownership 
of land and cattle and asserting the 
necessity of immediately empowering 
the local authorities to acquire land and 
to engage in any trade and industry 
deemed desirable. A resolution was also 
passed by a representative vote of 605,- 
000 to 268,000 in favor of the extension 
of the franchise to all adult men and 
women. The proposal to grant to 
women the right of election as well as 
the right to vote was voted down. The 
Labor party further declared itself in 
favor of substituting arbitration for 
war as a preliminary to universal dis- 
armament and in support of a national 
education policy, which should include 
the maintenance of pupils by the State, 
scientific, physical education and the in- 
tellectual and technical education of 
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teachers, education to be under full pep- 
ular control. 


wt 


The result of the elections 
for the Reichstag has been 
to greatly strengthen the 
Government, not so much by a direct in- 
crease of the Governmental majority as 
by the cutting down of the representa- 
tion of the Socialists, who are regarded 
by the Kaiser as his greatest enemies. It 
does not appear that their vote was less- 
ened; on the contrary, it is expected that 
the returns will show an increase of I0 
or 15 per cent. in the popular vote of that 
party. But some 3,000,000 electors who 
did not vote in 1903 were brought to the 
polls by the appeal made by the Chancel- 
lor to their patriotism. The Center or 
Catholic party, whose attack upon the 
Government on the colonial question had 
forced the dissolution, has not been 
weakened. The exact composition of the 
next Reichstag cannot now be told, be- 
cause German law requires a majority 
vote ; a second ballot being taken for the 
leading candidates in case an absolute 
majority over all is not obtained by one 
of them in the first election. Out of the 
397 districts 237 candidates have been 
elected. These are distributed among the 
various parties as follows: 41 Conserva- 
‘ tives, 10 Imperialists, 18 Poles, 89 Cen- 
terists, 20 National Liberals, 6 Radical 
People’s party, 1 Radical Union party, 
29 Socialists, 1 Middle Classes Associa- 
tion, 1 Dane, 10 Independent Alsatian 
Centerists, 3 Reform party, 2 Land- 
owners’ Union, 4 Economic Union and 2 
German People’s party. Second ballots 
are necessary in the case of 29 Conserva- 
tives, 19 Imperialists, 5 Poles, 31 Cen- 
terists, 58 National Liberals, 27 Radical 
People’s party, 12 Radical Union, 92 So- 
cialists, 2 Middle Classes Association, 3 
Independent Liberals, 4 Guelphs, 4 Inde- 
pendents, 3 Anti-Semites, 8 Landowners’ 
Union, 12 Economic Union and 11 Ger- 
man People’s party. In most cases the 
result of the second election may be fore- 
told with considerable certainty. It is 
expected that the Social Democrats will 
have less than 50 seats in the new Reich- 
stag as compared with their 79 in the one 
just dissolved. If the distribution of 
representatives was in proportion to the 
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population the Social Democrats would 
have a representation as great as any two 
of the other parties. Thus in the elec- 
tion of 1903 the Center party had 100 
seats from 1,875,200 votes; the Social 
Democrats 79 seats from 3,010,800, and 
the National Liberals 51 from 1,318,- 
600. The districting of the German Em- 
pire remains the same as at its foundation 
in 1871, and the large manufacturing 
cities in which the Socialists predominate 
have only a fraction of their fair repre- 
sentation. Berlin has only six repre- 
sentatives, of which five are Socialists. 
Chancellor von Biilow received a great 
popular ovation when the results of the 
election were known. Still his position 
is not secure and it is doubtful whether 
with his age and infirmities he will be 
able to continue successfully in his diffi- 
cult policy. The Center is still unbroken, 
and he will be obliged to make some con- 
cessions to the Liberals and Radicals to 
whom he has appealed for support. On 
the whole, however, the Emperor is 
doubtless justified in feeling that his pol- 
icy of colonial expansion and naval su- 
premacy has received a popular endorse- 
ment. The effect in France and England 
will be to discourage the disarmament 
movements, because it will be felt neces- 
sary to be prepared to meet the growing 
strength of Germany. 
& 


The Spanish still 
continue in an unset- 
tled state. No cab- 
inet has for over a year been able to 
secure a majority in the Cortes. The 
difficulty has not been so much a diver- 
gence of policy as personal antagonism 
and mutual jealousy among the three 
Liberal leaders—Moret, Montero Rios 
and Canalejas. Five Liberal cabinets 
have been formed in rapid succession, 
but have failed to secure the support of 
more than one of the factions. As .a 
result of these party dissensions, the 
Liberals are now out of power and a 
Conservative cabinet has been formed, 
with Sefior Maura at the head. Sefior 
Maura was Premier of the last Conserva- 
tive Ministry, resigning December 14, 
1904. When the Cortes assembled on 
January 21st it was perceived that the at- 
tempt to maintain a compromise Liberal 
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Cabinet under the Marquis de la Vega 
de Armijo was a failure, and the aged 
Premier resigned on the 25th. The 
Cortes has been suspended by King Al- 
fonso, and it is expected that new elec- 
tions will be necessary before a stable 
government can be formed. The Cler- 
icals are greatly rejoiced by their return 
to power, and believe that the Associa- 
tion Law, bringing the friars under the 
control of the Government, will be 


dropped. 
ed 


Reports are conflicting in 
regard to the Japanese 
administration of Korea. 
According to the Japanese papers, econ- 
omy has replaced extravagance and the 
notorious corruption and incompetency 
of the native officials have been abol- 
ished. On the other hand, the dissatis- 
faction of the Koreans is proved by the 
‘numerous riots, and the American mis- 
sionaries tell sad tales of the moral and 
financial injury done to the natives by 
this “carpet-bag” government. Accord- 
ing to them, the Japanese are responsible 
for introducing lotteries and protecting 
the opium traffic. Formerly a foreign 
woman could travel alone in an open 
chair from one end of Korea to the other 
without fear of insult. Now it is dan- 
gerous for a lady to venture twenty miles 
from the capital into the interior. Not 
only are the Japanese soldiers quartered 
on the inhabitants, but also their prosti- 
tutes. In a number of instances Korean 
_ Christians have been compelled to leave 
their homes because these women were 
thus forced upon them. Nearly a hun- 
dred thousand Japanese have come into 
Korea since the war, and in many cases 
they have been permitted or assisted to 
seize lands in a high-handed fashion: 
Colonization is being carried on system- 
atically and continuously, for the pur- 
pose of insuring Japanese supremacy. 
People from the same village in Japan 
locate in the same place in Korea. Rice 
land, pastures, fisheries, salt works and 
the seaweed industry have been taken by 
the Japanese. The immediate cause of 
the war was the attempt of Russia to get 
control of the valuable timber lands on 
the upper Yalu River. These are now 
being denuded of the forests by the 
Japanese. Rich farm lands in tracts of 
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two hundred square miles have been 
seized for “Imperial pastures,” and in the 
towns and their vicinity land and build- 
ings have been appropriated for military 
purposes without adequate compensation. 
The Japanese are said to take land on 
spurious forged deeds and to throw upon 
the Korean owner the obligation of prov- 
ing his claim before a Japanese official 
or a Korean who is overawed by the 
Japanese. The Japanese administration 
of the finances of Korea is also criticised. 
On the “advice” of the Resident-General, 
Marquis Ito, Korea borrowed $5,000,000 
at 6 per cent., issued at 90. This is sup- 
posed to be spent on internal improve- 
ments, but it is claimed that most of it 
has gone into Japanese hands in one way 
or another. The reform of the debased 
currency, for which Japan has received 
much credit, has worked hardship upon 
the natives, and has caused many riots, 
for the Koreans are compelled to pay 
taxes and other obligations in the new 
nickels, which are worth two or three 
times as much as the old. Since Korea 
is already densely populated, supporting 
10,000,000 on an area less than that of 
Kansas, the continuous immigration of 
Japanese tends to crowd out the Kore- 
ans, but the Koreans are not allowed to 
leave the country even to travel abroad 
without a passport, and recently the right 
to issue passports has been taken from 
the Korean Government and assumed by 
the Residency-General. Mr. Tsuruhara, 
acting as chief of the civil administration 
of the Residency-General in the absence 
of Marquis Ito, charges the Christian 
preachers with extorting money from 
Korean converts under various fraudu- 
lent pretexts, such as the building of 
churches and charitable objects, and has 
ordered his subordinates to protect the 
people against these exploitations. This 
suggests retaliation against the mission- 
aries for their outspoken defense of the 
rights of the Koreans against the invad- 
ing Japanese. There are nearly 200 
Korean students in the universities of 
Japan. The withdrawal of national aid 
has left them destitute, and twenty-one 
of them sent a petition for help to the 
Government at Seoul enclosing a finger 
cut off from the hand of each student. 
Japanese teachers have been placed at 
the head of all the schools in Korea, 
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Y a rough road that winds over the 
Canadian hills is a resting spot, a 
tiny triangle, of grass and wild 

shrubs, known as “Letchworth Green.” 
If that modest gift gives pleasure to the 
wanderer, what will be the joy of the 
great multitude in that beautiful tract of 
a thousand acres which a grateful State 
will surely call “Letchworth Park”? 
For more than half a century Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Letchworth has lived upon the 


most wild and picturesque bit of that in- 
teresting stream, for it includes the three 
superb falls, which in their combined 
leaps spring nearly three hundred and 
fifty feet. The glen, or rather the cafion, 
is wild and picturesque, in places with 
perpendicular walls of beautiful color- 
ing, fringed at the top with trees, bushes 
and vines which look as tho Nature had 
done her best to beautify and soften the 
solemnity and ruggedness of the scene— 














WM. P. LETCHWORTH. 


land which he has just given to New 
York, beautifying it by every means that 
admirable taste and skill could suggest, 
till today it is one of the most attractive 
spots in the whole State; not so grand 
as the Adirondacks; not so majestic as 
Niagara; not so unique, perhaps, as the 


Ausable Chasm, but combining the 
charms of each of these places and add- 
ing many of its own. 

The park extends for about three miles 
on both sides of the Genesee River, the 


as she has, aided, however, largely by 
the Master Workman who planted them 
exactly where they ought to grow. It is 
worth a long journey in the fall to see 
the red streamers of the American wood- 
bine flaunting themselves against the 
gray rocks, hundreds of feet directly 
above the rushing waters. 

On one side of the river safe flights 
of stairs have been constructed by which 
one may descend to the edge of the 
stream and watch the falls and rapids, 
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LOWER FALLS OF THE GENESEE AT GLEN IRIS. 


From southern end of Table Rock looking south. Here the stream pushes thru a narrow, deep defile befor« 
emerging into the canyon. 
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the cascades and whirlpools, as_ they 
thunder and dance and flash, and turn 
and twist in the narrow channel. Only 
those who have been happy enough to 
see for themselves the wonderful beauty 


? 
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aftairs; or, as the head of the State 
Soard of Charities, an institution. which 
he served with self-sacrifice and zeal for 
a quarter of a century, interesting him- 
self in jails and poorhouses and insane 














SUGAR LOAF 


A curious product of stream erosion, figured by 


and grandeur of the Glen Iris cafion 
can realize what it is going to mean for 
the people to have this park made free 
to them in the future, as it has been for 
the past fifty years. 

Those who have known Mr. Letch- 
worth only as an expert business man 
managing prudently and wisely his own 


ROCK BELOW 


LOWER FALL. 


Professor James Hall in his geological report of 1843. 


asylums, rooting out abuses and fight- 
ing, as a Quaker must fight, with the 
uncarnal weapons of patience and wis- 
dom—those who have seen him only thus 
have not seen the whole man. They 
should see him in the forest by the river- 
side when families of neighboring farm- 
ers come for a day’s outing, the farm 
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wagon heaped with goodies for lunch- 
eon, the horses unharnessed and tied to 
the long bar between the trees. All 
know and reverence him. Every hat 
comes off as he walks, like the father of 
the land, among the people, chatting 
with the wives and daughters, patting 
the little ones on the head, exchanging a 
few words with the men about the crops 
—gentle, kindly, benevolent, a blessing 
in his very smile. Or they should have 
seen him in the summers when one of 
his cottages was filled with convalescent 
children from the hospitals in near-by 
cities and from crowded tenement 
houses, coming as his guests to recover 
life and strength. Here he went about 
doing good, like, the Galilean Master 
who walked about the fields of Pales- 
tine. . 
It is nature and the people whom Mr. 
Letchworth loves best, not money mak- 
ing nor committee ruling. To give to 
the people a chance to learn to love na- 
ture as he loved it, to draw from life 
among the trees such boons as he had 
won, his generous heart long ago de- 
vised making this a people’s park for all 


time. So every path has been always 
open to friends and neighbors, to the 
people of the neighboring city and of all 
cities, and by the thousand they have 
taken advantage of his kindnéss while 
he lived, and he has seen how much they 
needed and appreciated such a boon. 
And now it is theirs forever. Small 
wonder that in other parts of the State, 
and in other States, they are saying: 
“Would that a Mr. Letchworth would 
give us a park of a thousand acres!” 
And others would, could they see his 
joy, for he has felt to the full the real- 
ization that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

The home of Mr. Letchworth is a re 
flection of his own character. It is sim- 
ple, but filled to overflowing with books 
and pictures and the mementoes of those 
who love him. It stands in a sunny 
lawn, with broad, inviting piazzas; shade 
trees here and there and close by a 
gigantic outdoor birdcage where Mon- 
golian pheasants are reared, a never- 
tiring attraction to the visitors who 
throng the place in summer. Undaunted 
by the fact that selfish hunters occasion- 
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GLEN IRIS LOOKING SOUTH FROM PROSPECT POINT. 
Middle Fall and Upper Fall in distance. Taken from standpoint from which the artist, Cole, painted the 
scene many years ago. 
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ally shoot them, these birds are given 
their freedom as soon as they can care 
for themselves, and it is a pretty sight 
unexpectedly to catch the vision of a 
brilliant pheasant darting across your 
path while wandering thru the woods. 
The woods are so open that they are 
full of lovely flowers from spring to 
fall, beginning’ with the earliest ane- 
mones and blood-roots, houstonias, co- 
lumbines, violets, trinity flower, with its 
marvelous white bloom, mandrake, with 
its waxy blossom, and a thousand oth- 
ers; on thru the azalea and laurel sea- 
son till the golden rods have faded and 
the last autumn-blossoms are swept 
away with the dying leaves. These have 
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Letchworth found workmen in another 
town building a culvert of gray stones 
that had marked the spot where Indians 
had been buried. He secured: from the 
town permission to take possession of 
them, paying for common stone to re- 
place them in the culvert. How many 
busy people would have concerned them- 
selves to pay honor to the dust of a red 
man? But he religiously moved the 
stones to a spot near the monument to a 
white Indian captive which stands by 
the old log council house, where they 
are mute witnesses to the gentleness and 
spirit of reverence which have marked 
this man thru life. 
Letchworth Park! It is 


not vet 














INDIAN COUNCIL HOUSE AT GLEN IRIS. 


Old Indian corn mortar and pestle at door. 


been guarded in such a way that they 
increase and multiply and conserve 
beauty for the days to come. 

For rainy weather there is a fine mu- 
seum, on the. hill where the Indian 
council house stands, a building from 
olden days transported here for preserva- 
tion, along with relics of Indians to the 
number of thousands. Here, too, is a 
characteristic thing. One day Mr. 


Last Indian Council on the Genesee was held in this log cabin. 


wholly ours—the people’s—because he 
lives there still, among his beloved trees, 
an old man, filling every moment with 
care and thought for others, a way he 
has had of doing for threescore years 
and ten. Long may he be there in body, 
as he will always be in spirit, for every 
day of the presence of such a man adds 
a benediction to his gift! 


New Yor City 
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the world was drawn to the 
famine in the three northern 
provinces. The fact is, it attracted too 
much attention. ‘ International sympathy 
should be prompt and generous and fin- 
ished practically at one stroke. But our 
aid was stretched over a period of five 
months, until finally, the help that was 
at first. so gratefully receivéd, hardly 
produced a polite bow from the govern- 
ors, who were properly tired of being 
held up before the world so long as ob- 
jects of charity. : 
The Japanese know exactly how to give 
and when and in what amounts. They 
have the art of giving scientifically as 
no other nation has. Take the San 
Francisco earthquake. At once a fund 


A S the year opened the attention of 


was made up, beginning with His Maj- 


esty’s generous gift and including con- 
tributions even from the famine region. 
One big sum of hundreds of thousands 
of yen was sent in a lump to the ruined 
city. President Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment that no gifts from abroad would 
be received probably prevented this 
money from going thru the Washington 
channels, but it arrived all the same 
Where it was needed. 

This material interchange of sympa- 
thy is the first that has taken place be- 
tween the East and the West, and it is 
a great pity that the unfeeling action of 
the San Franciscans has so muddied this 


powerful stream of international good . 


will. Whatever rights a State may have 
to educate those within its own limits as 
it pleases, it has no right to wound reck- 
lessly the feelings of a friendly nation 
by such sweeping action as that taken 
under the constitution of California. The 
great East and the great West are com- 
ing in close contact with each other, dif- 
fering in civilization, religion, morals, 
customs and language. The solution of 
the most delicate and difficult and far- 
reaching problems of the twentieth cen- 
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tury depends on the way the West meets 
the East. The startling ruin of San 
Francisco by earthquake and fire is a 
mere bagatelle beside the possible ruin 
that will follow a rising race hatred be- 
tween the yellows and the whites. “Un- 
doubtedly white is the better color,” said 
Count Okuma. But it is better only as 
its owners have a better heart in which 
abides a spirit of universal righteous- 
ness. Whatever may be the legal out- 
come of this school question, the people 
of Japan have the highest regard for the 
attitude taken and the sympathy shown 
by our President, and they do not for- 
get that American universities and high- 
er schools have always been open to the 
youth of Japan. 

The Korean problem is somewhat like 
that in California. It is notorious that 
some of the worst elements of Japanese 
society have for years made the name of 
Japan stink to Korean sense. No worse 
treatment has been experienced by Japan- 
ese from rowdies in California than has 
been felt by Koreans from Japanese row 
dies. To remedy this glaring evil, as well 
as to put Korea in political order so that 
she will not be a constant peril to the 
peace of the East, Japan has sent her 
ablest statesman, Marquis Ito, to Seoul. 
No plainer declaration of a righteous 
purpose could be made than this gift to 
Korea of this far sighted, justice-loving 
statesman, who has selected his aids from 
among the ablest and most experienced 
and upright of the official and educated 
classes. 

In the same way it is well known that 
there is a disorderly element among tlx 
Japanese in California. Respectable 
Japanese have told me that when the) 
saw the condition of some of their coun- 
trymen over there, they were ashamed 
to be known as belonging to the same na- 
tion. I have been told also that the 
Japanese consuls on the Pacific Coast are 
not equal to the situation. “All the 
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troubles between Japan and the United 
States have their origin virtually in San 
Francisco, and therefore the consul there 
should be a statesman. An Ito or an 
Aoki ought to be sent to have charge of 
Japanese affairs in California, and then 
this school trouble would have been an- 
ticipated and never have assumed such 
dimensions.” To that we must say that 
if Californian officials were of the Roose- 
velt-Root type, there would have been no 
such blundering legislation as has dis- 
turbed the warm friendship of these two 
progressive nations. 

It is useless to rely on the “most fa- 
vored nation” clause to prevent race 
hatred. There must be a wide and pro- 
longed education in international right- 
eousness, and the keeping ~f experienced 
statesmen of both sides at the front, and 
the cultivation in every possible way of 
‘worldwide sympathies, if the East and 
the West are to live in peace. 

The advanced position Japan has won 
is recognized in the change from lega- 
tions to embassies, and this has resulted 
in almost a complete change of personnel 
in the American Embassy. Our gifted 
and cultured Minister Griscom was seni 
to Brazil as ambassador. Mr. Luke F. 
Wright was promoted from service in the 
Philippines to be our first ambassador 
here. Instead of wire-pulling for th- 
place, the office sought him. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright are each “Your Excellency” 
in diplomatic life, but when vou mee. 
them they are simply cordial Americans 
who greet you like old friends. I have 
heard that he is the ablest legal mind the 
United States has ever sent to Japan. 

Our First Secretary, Mr. Huntington 
Wilscn, has been called to Washington 
as Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
where his knowledge of the East will be 
of value in unifying and perfecting all 
branches of consular service. The one 
stand-by is Mr. R. S. Miller, Japanese 
interpreter, who many years ago came 
out as Y. M. C. A. secretary, and later 
accepted the position of interpreter to the 
legation. The success of Y. M. C. A. 
work in Manchuria, and its recognition 
by an imperial gift of 10,000 yen, was 
due largely to his deep interest in that 
work. Washington has sent out for Mr. 
Miller’s department six student interpre- 
ters to prepare for diplomatic service in 





him gradually recovered. 
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the East—a movement that should have 
been made years ago. 

Japan and the United States united 
two years ago over a monument in mem- 


ory of Commodore Perry. It is planned 
some time to erect a bronze statue of Ii 
Naosuke, the premier who dared to sign 
the first treaty with the Commodore. 
For this act, which technically was in vio- 
lation of imperial commands, he was as- 
sassinated by lawless haters of foreign 
barbarians. I happened to be speaking 
last month in Hikone, the castle town of 
li Naosuke, and was invited to attend the 
celebration of his birthday in the castle— 
the first time any foreigner had been 
present. I received on that occasion a 
precious mémorial, a stanza composed by 
this man before he became great, and 
signed Naosuke. There are very few of 
these in existence. This one shows his 
deep love of nature that made him forget 
all about catching the gold fish that had 
gathered in his basket trap. 

*‘Untouched the fisher’s basket lies 

Below the babbling river’s brim, 

While he beholds with wondering eyes 

The scarlet maple leaves that swim 
On fins of fire across its rim.” 

A wooden statue of this martyr has 
long stood in the Washington Museum, 
and when the right time comes, I am 
sure that Americans will gladly join 
with Japan in a suitable monument to 
the memory of the man who knew he 
would be assassinated if he signed the 
treaty, and whose daring decision saved 
Japan from war and made possible the 
fifty vears of warm friendship between 
Japan and America. 

Of the year’s literature one book has 
reached a world-wide mark, having al- 
ready been translated into English and 
Russian, while proposals to put it into 
French and German are offered the 
author. Lieutenant Sakurai was in 
General Nogi’s army at the siege of 
Port Arthur. In the prolonged unsuc- 
cessful attack of August, he was wound- 
ed nine times and ought to have died. 
Sut his’ brave men dragged him out of 
the bloody charge, and what was left of 
With various 
wooden and cork appendages he lives 
and moves and is very much in evidence. 
Last April he published his campaign in 





* Translated by Miss C. B. DeForest, Kobe. 
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a volume of 254 pages. General Nogi 
endorsed it, and it was shown to the 
Emperor. Then followed a wholly new 
departure in the Imperial Court. For 
the first time a man of lieutenant grade 
in the army was called to the palace for 
an audience with his Emperor in his own 
private room, where, dressed as com- 
mander in chief of the army, he received 
the lieutenant, leaning upon the arm of 
General Okazaka. As one result of that 
extraordinary favor the book went thru 
seven editions in July, ten in August and 
last month was in the thirty-third edition 
of one thousand copies each. 

“Niku-Dan!” “Body Bullets” is the 
strange name of this book, which thrills 
the Japanese with the suggestion: “We 
living bullets hurled ourselves against 
the Russian fortress.” I never read such 
a sustained record of unspeakable joy 
in the midst of such horrors. Such 
absolute loyalty night and day! Such 
exalted glorying in the service of the 
adorable Mikado! Such pure delight in 
suffering and dying for His Majesty! 

I must refer to one incident in the 
book, that of drinking water together as 
the sacramental sign of no more meet- 
ings on earth. This is the proper thing 
to do in Japan when friends part in 
peril with no expectation of meeting 
again. I know one Christian who, 
twenty - five years ago, performed this 
rite with his friends, expecting early 
assassination. The plot miscarried, and 
a Japanese resembling him was killed in- 
stead. Teetotalers coming to Japan 
should be careful not to drink the health 
of Japanese friends with water. I heard 
that Mr. Bryant did this at a dinner 
with Admiral Togo, saying: “As you 
conquered on water, let me drink your 
health in this cup of water.” Admiral 
Togo was willing enough, for no super- 
stition clings to him, but ‘his friends, 
standing with him in this toast, shrank 
and had a shadow of the sacrament of 
death, and so they hurriedly put a glass 
of something else in the admiral’s hand, 
and thus averted all danger from their 
beloved hero. 

To turn from “Niku-Dan” and read 
the account of the voyage of the Baltic 
Fleet by one of Admiral Rojestvensky’s 
staff officers, is to drop from ecstatic joy 
and glad sacrifice and absolute loyalty 
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and certainty of victory to doubts, dis- 
couragement, complaints and _ over- 
whelming defeat. Russia had som: 
splendid men in her army, but her sys- 
tem could never produce an army oi 
men like the author of *Niku-Dan.” 

The grand review of the victorious 
troops and the amazing exhibit of war 
trophies took place in May. It will task 
the mind of any who missed the sight to 
imagine the vast array of guns of all sizes 
and caliber, of transportation wagons, of 
sabres, of rifles and bayonets and lances 
that were exposed on the broad plateau 
in front of the palace. Huge arches were 
made of captured bayonets; the roads 
were lined with fences made of sabres 
and Russian rifles. Within and without 
the fences were unbroken rows of siege 
guns, long guns from the ruined war- 
ships, field guns of various kinds, the 
deadly machine guns, and huge piles of 
gun-shells. Entrenching tools of all sorts 
were hardly noticeable besides the other 
trophies. Arches and pyramids of simi- 
lar war materials were erected before the 
Yasukuni Shrine, where the Emperor and 
Crown Prince, representing the people. 
do homage to those who fell in the war. 
It is almost a pity that the new Russian 
Minister happened to arrive at this time 
when, in order to present his credentials 
and be received in audience by the Em- 
peror, he had to drive thru the center of 
these evidences of his country’s defeat. 
It will aid the imagination to know that 
“sti pieces of artillery, 70,000 rifles, 
2,162 wagons, 11,612 large shells,” were 
only a portion of the display. 

Postbellum financial problems are gen- 
erally hard to handle with success, and 
often involve severe crashes. But the 
Government keeps a scientific hand on all 
great financial ventures, so that there is 
not only no disturbance of the money 
market, but there is an unprecedented ad- 
vance in business enterprises, subscrip- 
tions to which now amount to 833,000.- 
ooo yen. For the empire to have carried 
thru the war with Russia at an expense 
of 2,000,000,000 yen, to have subsequent- 
ly subscribed a sum equal to nearly half 
that amount for new enterprises, to have 
nationalized seventeen railroads at the 
purchase price of 421,000,000 ven, to 
have put in order 720 miles of Manchu- 
rian railroad. to have a debt only 1,320. 
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THE INDEPENDENT MINISTER 


100,000 yen larger than before the war, 
and all with no derangement of financial 
or economical conditions, is worthy of 
record and admiration. 

It is becoming evident that foreign 
money flows into the country thru the 
increasing number of tourists, over 
15,000 being reported for ‘the last year, 
each of whom is estimated to spend a 
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thousand yen here. The unrivalled scen- 
ery of these islands and the thousand hot 
mineral springs that richly reward in- 
valids of all kinds, are among Japan’s 
greatest treasures, tho they are as yet 
hardly discovered. Japan is surely des- 
tined to be one of the best visited lands 
of the whole world. 
Senpal, Jaran. 


The Independent Minister 


BY HERBERT D. WARD 


[The writer of this article, while devoted mainly to general literature. is a graduate 
of a theological seminary, and has been a close observer of movements in religious thought 


and life.—Ep1ror.] 


ARLY this fall two clergymen sat 
k in New York discussing the 
future of a young man. One of 
these was one of the two leading preach- 
ers of Greater New York, the other prob- 
ably the first pulpit orator of Greater 
Boston. The question was what to do 
with the oldest son of the former. 

“I shall put him into business or into 
law,” said the father. ‘I shall- have no 
son of mine undergo what I have suf- 
fered.” 

“You?” in great surprise. 

“Yes, I,” the venerable and venerated 
clergyman answered. “I want one,mem- 
ber of my family independent and his 
own master, even if he hasn’t a cent in 
the world. Look at me! You wouldn't 
believe it,” he continued, in a half em- 
barrassed whisper, “I am a slave to my 
committee and always have been.” 

The younger man, the brightest think- 
er of and a national leader in his own 
denomination, made answer: 

“T have just resigned from my church 
to starve and be free. There is only one 
remedy.” : 

Far into the night they talked it over 
in perfect accord. 

The conditions under which a pastor 
works change with kaleidoscopic rapid- 
ity. There was a time, not long ago, 
when he was the intellectual as well as 
the spiritual leader of his congregation. 
That time has past except in isolated vil- 


lage communities, unnottced by trade and 
progress. 

I always like to recall the intellectual 
as well as spiritual independence of my 
grandfather, who was easily, as he should 
have been, the first citizen of the little 
town of Abington, where he ministered 
for a quarter of a century. For four 
generations, in direct line, his fathers had 
been ministers before him, and he had in- 
herited much of that ecclesiastical aris- 
tocracy and spiritual authority which one 
cannot find nowadays within the courts 
of the Protestant denominations. He 
ruled his congregation with power and 
love. His people stood in awe of his at- 
tainments and accepted his verdict with- 
out question. He was their oracle in life, 
health, literature and gardening. He im- 
ported the tomato and the peach tree and 
was an original Abolitionist. He was 
mobbed by the old and protected by the 
young. He converted his deacons and 
his congregation to what in those days 
would be considered the rankest heresy, 
and what would now be considered hide- 
bound conservatism. He was an author- 
ity on Hebrew, and the most wideawake 
man in his community on public matters. 
It was natural that they should send him 
to the Legislature and the State Senate, 
where he made an austere and progres- 
sive record. As I said, he led his church 
as a pastor should. His shepherd’s crook 
was never used to beat spiritual pro- 
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gression into the hard heads of balking 
deacons, but only to save every lamb 
from the crevasses of their temptations. 
And—and this is the peculiar part of the 
whole matter—he was one of the poorest 
men in his own parish. _On eight hun- 
dred dollars a year he educated two girls, 
sent three boys to college and preserved 
his splendid independence intact. 

[ hold that this noble record of a noble 
man is, outside of one or two extraor- 
dinary exceptions, impossible under the 
present social conditions. 

That was fifty years ago. Even in my 
day, when | had passed two years at 
Union and had graduated at Andover, 
the position of the pastor was patriarchal 
compared with the present day, “Twenty 
Years After.” 

The madness for money—the ease of 
speculation—the enormous fungi fortunes 
—the high wages and higher prices—the 
worship and fear of wealth—unbounded 
luxury and unbridled extravagance—all 
these and many other forms of Mammon 
hysteria have brought about a revolution 
in living conditions. Men are no longer 
measured by spirituality, by intellectual 
achievements. Many may be respectable, 
but only the bank account has respect. 
Nine-tenths of our leading churches are 
dominated by the insolence of wealth. 
Nine-tenths of our homes are mentally 
atrophied by its specter. This is not only 
the fact in cities, but the miserable condi- 
tions have been aped in country towns by 
the local coterie of the nouveaux riches, 
and are even filtering into the primitive 
fastnesses of our mountain hamlets. 

It is a miserable fact which we must 
honestly face that the average man as 
well as the average church is hypnotized 
out of his independence and manhood by 
the rich man of his environment. And 
the poor minister—who entered the 
clergy with white wings flying, with soul 
inflated by noble enthusiasms, with heart 
choked with the beauty of holiness, and 
with his mind made up to be a modern 
martyr, if necessary—finds himself, after 
a few parish changes and with heart 
choked by the diabolism of ugliness, 
wondering whether he has any tenets at 
all he dare call his own, and harassed by 
cowardly parishioners on the one side 
and threatened by lordly moneybags on 
the cther. 


How many a good man I have see 
ground into something less nutritious 
than powdered dog-biscuit by the upper 
and nether millstones of assumption anc 
timidity! How many an active clergy- 
man | have heard bewail the conditions 
and his own impotence ! 

I have a very good minister friend 
whom I often run across on Mondays. 
He is about thirty-eight or forty, is 
happy, alert, cheerful, hopeful; with a 
devoted congregation behind him, and, 
more marvelous than that, a cabinet of 
deacons that are his advisers, not his 
masters. He has plenty of rich men in 
his church, but they follow him, 
wherever he leads, with courteous docil- 
ity. Moreover, this clergyman is a power 
in his community—in righteous politics 
as well as in religion. What is the se- 
cret of this patriarchal control? By 
what means can he leash the power of 
wealth and curb its madness for man- 
agement? What gives him his almost 
unique independence and imparts that 
quality to the members of his church, 
so that each one shares alike with pride 
in its management and enterprises? 

Is it the power of preaching? No! 
I have heard much more brilliant ora- 
tory from an ecclesiastical slave. Is it 
because of his masterful personality ? 
No. He is a mighty good fellow, and 
eats with his fork like a gentleman. 
But so do hundreds of other ministers. 
Is he an angel in his parish work? Not 
a bit of it. He is a modern, and doesn't 
believe in parish calls except under 
pungent necessity. 

“Well, what on earth is the secret of 
it?” I asked him the other day. He 
smiled with shrewd kindliness and made 
answer thus: 

“T have only had two churches in the 
twenty years.of my ministry. But on the 
two occasions when I have been called 
to a church I have immediately asked 
my deacons to meet me in conference. 
I have only told them one thing, name- 
ly, that I have an income independent of 
my church salary, and that I proposed 
to act and preach as independently as 
my income; that I would be glad of 
their advice and co-operation; but as | 
had been called to lead the church I pro- 
posed to do so until we parted by mu- 
tual agreement. I can tell you,” he 
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WANTED—A SAMARITAN 


ended with a gleeful smile, “‘no one ever 
peeped after that.” 

So my friend preaches Christ as best 
he can, with an undisturbed serenity 
that is as valuable as it is rare. 

In other words, the time has come for 
the minister who wishes to have a suc- 
cessful pastorate. to be financially inde- 
pendent of his church salary. Not long 
ago a brilliant man in Hartford preached 
a sermon on sane socialism. He, his 
wife and children starved as a conse- 
quence for two years until he captured 
a small pulpit in Vermont, where he is 
temporarily respected. If he had had 
an independent income the rich owner 
of the church would not have kept him 
in terror for months and then finally 
have “fired” him. 

I advocate the discouragement of 
young men entering the ministry who 
are the poor and third - class refuse of 
our colleges—men who elect the Church 
because they have not the intellectual 
equipment to compete in more strenu- 
ous fields of work. This would elimi- 
nate fully 50 per cent. of the theologs. 
I have been-thru it, and I know what I 
am saying. I am placing the estimate 
low. I would discourage the poor en- 
thusiast for the present. Under the 
present conditions he cannot develop his 
independent manliness and live in the 
pulpit. If he does live, he borders close 
to the time-server and the hypocrite. 

[ would encourage the sons of rich 
men—who otherwise are going to seed 

-to become born again into a profes- 
sion that cries aloud for their souls, 
their blood and their independence. We 
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want more Stokeses and Tiffanys and 
Johnsons. There is no profession that 
gives such variety, such drama, such 
ehances for the exciting study of hu- 
manity, such opportunity for devotion as 
the Church. Let us proselyte the scions 
of the rich-and thus make wealth hu- 
man and redolent with camaraderie. 

I should encourage the necessity of 
an independent livelihood as a pre- 
requisite to the becoming clergyman. 
Dr. Collyer can make a horseshoe as 
well as any man. The fact that he 
graduated from the forge to the pulpit 
gives him an acceleration of power and 
prestige. The minister should be able 
to earn, if he hasn't got it, his living, 
outside of his pulpit. It may be in the 
lecture field, the making of books or 
metal work, or in the carving of wood 
or the reading of proof. In some indus- 
try or profession he should be able in 
the most modern fashion to earn his liv- 
ing at any moment. When he is a pro- 
ducer of wealth, as well as an illustrator 
of spirituality, he gains the respect of 
the rich and touches the hearts of the 
poor as he can in no other way. St. 
Paul was a maker of tents; Jesus a car- 
penter. He can then preach as he wills. 

I believe that there is little place in 
the ministry today for one who is not 
absolutely independent of his church 
salary. He is then free. He is no man’s 
slave, and his heart beats with power. 
Is this heresy? If it is, you will find 
that the time has come when it is as 
necessary as the abolition of infant 
damnation. 

Newton CentER, MAss. 


Wanted—A Samaritan 


BY NICHOLAS WORTH, JR. 


PRONE in the road he lay, 
Wounded and sore bestead: 

Priests, Levites past that way, 
And turned aside the head. 


They were not hardéned men 
In human service slack: 
His need was great: but then, 
His face, you see, was black. 
Montross, Pa. 
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Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Salome’”’ 


When Maurice Grau 
was manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House he 
inaugurated the custom of 
having an annual benefit 
performance at which all 
the great singers in his 
company gave their ser- 
vices free. His method 
was simple: one year all 
of his artists, attired in 
their favorite costumes. 
sang along in the soldiers’ 
chorus in “Faust”; but 

generally he produced 

an operatic hodge-podge 
consisting of detached 
acts from several operas, 


thus giving each singer a° 


chance to be heard in his 
or her best role. When 
Mr. Conried succeeded 
Mr. Grau, he simply gave 
an extra performance of 
“Parsifal” and pocketed 
the resulting $22,000. 
The following two years 
he gave sumptuous pro- 
ductions of operettas by 
Johann Strauss — first 
“The Flittermouse,” then 


“The Gypsy Baron,” in- 
terpolating opportunities 
for all the artists not in 
the cast to sing solos. 

It would not have been 
safe to repeat that experi- 
ment too often. But if 
Johann Strauss was no 
longer available, was 
there not another Strauss 
in the field—a Strauss dif- 
fering, to be sure, from 
the Waltz King as an 
elephant differs from a 
gazelle? Richard 
Strauss, who was for- 
merly known to the 
world chiefly as a writer 
of brobdingnagian sym- 
phonic poems, had, since 
the Conried benefit of 
1906, made a tremendous 
sensation with his one-act 
opera “Salome.” It had 
been forbidden by unwise 
censors in Berlin and 
Vienna, and, starting with 
this tremendous advan- 
tage, it had soon found 
its way to nearly thirtv 
opera houses in Germany 
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and two even in Italy. Obviously noth- 
ing better for the Conried benefit of 
1907 could be found than this same 
“Salome,” and so it had its first Amer- 
ican performance on January 22d, with 
a cast including Fremstad as Salome, 
Weed as Herodias, Burrian as Herodes, 
Van Rooy as Jochanaan, Dippel as Nar- 
raboth, Reiss as the First Jew, Miihl- 
mann as the First Soldier. As a mat- 
ter of course, it was impossible to inter- 
polate any solos in such an opera, hence 
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stage. The libretto, which is Oscar 
Wilde’s play of the same name, with a 
few slight changes, is probably the most 
disagreeable production ever placed on 
the stage, and that is saying a great deal 
in these days of pathological literature. 
At the same time there are poetic and pic- 
torial features in the play which might 
easily appeal to a composer who is not 
squeamish. In all probability, however, 
what prompted Strauss to select such a 
libretto was the shrewd calculation that 


SALOME WITH THE HEAD OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
From the Strauss Opera. 


there was an operatic concert preceding 
the performance, in which Mmes. Abott, 


Alten, Boninsegna, Cavalieri, Eames, 
Farrar, Fleischer-Edel, Homer, Kirkby- 
Lunn, Rappold, Sembrich, and MM. 
Burgstaller, Caruso, Goritz, Plancon, 
Rousseliére, Scotti and Stracciari ap- 
peared. The opera itself is in one act, 
and lasts only about an hour and a half. 

There is no difficulty in understanding 
why the censors of Berlin and Vienna 
were anxious to keep this opera off the 


the heated discussions likely to follow 
such an audacious production would 
benefit him financially. His love of lucre 
is well known, and as for audacity, that 
is the chief characteristic of all his music. 
Not a few of those who have heard his 
“Salome” feel that he has viqlated the 
laws of musical propriety and decency as 
recklessly as his libretto violates th- 
moral and religious proprieties. 

Salome is not referred to by name in 
the Scriptures; she is Herodias’s daugh- 
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ter who danced for Herod. After he had 
promised to grant her anything she 
might ask for, unto the half of his king- 
dom, she demands the head of John the 
Baptist, and Herod, exceeding sorry, yet 
for his oath’s sake, sends an executioner 
and the head is brought in a charger and 
given by the girl to her mother. In the 
Matthew version of the story it is made 
clear that it was at the mother’s instiga- 
tion that the maiden asks for the head. 
In Oscar Wilde’s play Herodias approves 
of the demand, which, however, is made 
by Salome of her own.accord in her 
anger over the prophet’s refusal to yield 
to' her wanton blandishments. After enu- 
merating various physical charms of 
which she is enamored, she exclaims 
again and again: “I will kiss thy mouth 
Jochanaan; I will kiss‘thy mouth”; and, 
baffled in her desire, she finally sates her 
lust on the bloody lips of the severed 
head when it is brought in on the platter. 

The pen hesitates to write down such 
abominations, but it was necessary to 
give these few details to make the reader 
understand why even of the. admirers of 
Strauss—and he has -many—the vast ma- 
jority are horrified and wish he had not 
put their loyalty to such a cruel test. 
Some of his critical champions in Ger- 
many have tried desperately to rescue his 
reputation by pointing out that after the 
disgusting scene referred té-Salome sings 
a triumphant song of love, and thus re- 
deems herself. Wrote Dr. Leopold 
Schmidt : : 

“Considered from this: standpoint poem and 
music are no longer incongruous, and Strauss 
no. longer appears as the representative ofa 
decadent epoch, but, on the contrary, as one 
of those who, in the entanglement of our 
times, point to better and higher goals. * Only 
with such views can one get artistic enjoy- 
ment from ‘Salome,’ otherwise it merely fas- 
cinates and stupefies the senses.” 

But this argument was promptlv 
pricked by another Berlin critic, E. E. 
Taubert, who, referring to that final song 
of love, writes: 

“A positive lie is this mood, which attempts 
the tone given at the close of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde.’ A lie is this, for nothing in the soul 
of Salome. justifies it. Her sadistic lust satis- 
fied, she deceives herself in the sensation of 
redeeming love. Every -hearer capable of 
healthy sensations and feelings must revolt 
against this closing song. which sounds well 
musically, but which is rot justified by any- 
thing that precedes it.” 
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It is difficult to disagree with Taubert 
but that final song of love, insincere anc 
inconsequent though it be when consi 
ered with reference to what goes before. 
is truly glorious, vocally as well as or- 
chestrally. Strauss here builds up one of 
those huge climaxes which stir the blood : 
it is this climax that probably will tempt 
not a few to hear “Salome” a second 
time, even tho they may disapprove of the 
opera thoroly, both musically and dra- 
matically. 

Musically, it is difficult to see how 
“Salome” can greatly interest the average 
audience—the kind of an audience that 
crowds the opera house when Caruso 
sings with Sembrich. Mme. Sembrich 
declared, after hearing this opera abroad, 
that compared with it, Wagner’s latest 
music dramas are as tuneful as a Rossini 
opera. Strictly speaking, there are no 
tunes in the Wagner operas following 
“Tannhauser,” but there is melody every- 
where, often in the vocal parts and al- 
ways in the orchestra ; in many cases two 
or more beautiful melodies are inter- 
twined with a rare polyphonic art that 
would have made even Bach raise his 
hat respectfully. Strauss also is a skil- 
ful weaver of melodies, to call them so 
by courtesy, but he impresses us infinite- 
ly less than Wagner because these melo- 
dies are so’ insignificant. 

To be sure, a master shows his skill by 
the use he makes of unpromising mate- 
rial; a French cook can make several 
kinds of palatable soup out of thistle tips ; 
but after all asparagus tips and okra are 
better, yet for such succulent vegetables 
one looks in vain in Strauss’s garden. 
He has a morbid appetite for thistles and 
nettles and cactus; musically speaking, 
his score bristles with dissonances and 
cacophonies cultivated for their own 
sake. They are often clothed in beautiful 
orchestral colors, but that does not take 
the sting out of them. 

A Strauss champion might retort that 
since the stofy is hideous, should not the 
music be hideous too? Perhaps, but 
there is a limit. We pardon a florist for 
selling us roses that have some thorns. 
but what would we say to a Burbank who 
exercised his ingenuity in enlarging the 
thorns and dwarfing the roses? That's 
Richard Strauss in a nutshell. He will 
never be a popular opera composer ; but 
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the students will delight in his skilful 
combinations and calculations. 

For the way in which the opera was 
presented Mr. Conried deserves the high- 
est praise. The cast could hardly have 
been improved on. Miss Fremstad sang 
and acted her part fascinatingly. In Mr. 
Burrian, Mr. Conried was so lucky as te 
have the creator of the part of Herod at 
the very first performance in Dresden. 
It is needless to specify the other parts; 
they were all ably filled, and Mr. Hertz 
interpreted the amazingly difficult score 
with masterly skill. Scenically, the opera 
is a gem. The terrace in the Palace of 
Herod, with the cistern in which the 
prophet is imprisoned in the center and 
the Oriental attendants, soldiers and in- 
cense burners is remarkably picturesque. 

a 


Puccini in America 
With the exception of Boito, America 
has now welcomed all of the prominent 
composers of Italy. Perhaps the word 
welcomed is not appropriate in the case 
of two of them, for the composers of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” 


did not fare very well on these shores. 
Mascagni came here with the strange 
idea that he could produce, at top-notch 


prices and with second-rate singers, 
operas of his which had failed even in 
Italy; the result being a great disap- 
pointment. Leoncavallo was no _ better 
advised. He toured the country with an 
old-fashioned operatic concert company, 
singing selections from his “Pagliacci” 
and his unsuccessful operas. Special 
emphasis was placed on his orchestra, 
which was advertised as the famous 
band of Italy’s greatest opera house, the 
Milan Scala. Now, while the News, of 
Butte, Mon., doubtless went too far in 
calling these players “an underpaid, in- 
competent bunch of organ grinders,” 
they certainly were not accomplished 
enough to save the day, and so Leon- 
cavallo also came to grief. 

Much more fortunate is Giacomo Puc- 
cini, who arrived in New York on Jan- 
uary 19th, a few hours before the first 
performance in America of his opera, 
“Manon Lescaut.” There was no un- 
certainty whatever as to his fate. Mr. 
Conried had sent him an invitation, ac- 
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companied by a check for $8,000, to 
spend a month in the American metrop- 
olis to attend a Puccini cycle—in other 
words, the performance of four of his 
operas. He was not even asked to con- 
duct them, as it is well known that he 
has no faith in his ability in that line; 
all he is expected to do is to be present 
and look pleasant while some of the 
greatest artists in the world sing his mu- 
sic. Possible he may give a hint or two, 
but there is little need of that, as his 














GIACOMO PUCCINI. 


operas are not in the least cryptic and 
not difficult to interpret, with the excep- 
tion of “Madame Butterfly,” which Miss 
Farrar considers the most difficult réle 
in her repertory. Most of the Puccini 
roles are easy, for good singers, and they 
are so idiomatic, so soothing to the voice 
and so facile and effective that all the 
vocalists love them—which is the main 
secret of Puccini’s success. 

Puccini was greeted at the perform- 
ance of “Manon Lescaut” with extrava- 
gant enthusiasm. It is well known that 
he divided the honors of the last musical 
season in London with Wagner, and in 
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New York the indications are that he 
may even forge ahead of Wagner—for 
a time. Two of his operas—“Tosca” 
and “La Bohéme”—have for several 
seasons been favorites here; his latest, 
‘Madame Butterfly,” had a run of fifty 
nights this season at the Garden The- 
ater, in Mr. Savage’s English version ; 
and early in February Geraldine Farrar 
and Caruso will sing it in Italian at the 
Metropolitan. It is in the staging of this 
that Puccini will probably try to earn the 
money the manager paid him. It is his 
best work, so far. 

Far inferior to it, from most points of 
view, is “Manon Lescaut,” as might 
have been expected from its neglect by 
foreign opera houses which have his 
other operas among their staples. Auber, 
Balfe and Massenet also have written 
operas on the Abbé Prévost’s once fa- 














OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH. 


mous and admired story of the fickle 
coquette and her adventures, but none 
with success, which is not a matter for 
regret. Unlike Massenet, who lets 
Manon die on the way to Havre, Puccini 
follows the foolish story across the ocean 
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tu a “desolate, dreary plain on the out- 
skirts of New Orleans,” where Des 
Grieux in vain hunts for water in the 
desert and finally dies of exhaustion 
shortly after his beloved has given up 
the ghost. 

There are some charming musical 
numbers in the score, including a madri- 
gal and a minuet in ye olden style, and 
there are some excellent specimens of 
the composer’s skill in producing “‘at- 
mosphere” by means of orchestral color- 
ing—in the harbor scene, e. g., and in 
the desert. Melodically, there is little 
that one remembers; but with a cast in- 
cluding Caruso the opera may hold its 
own for a time. 

& 


Gabrilowitsch and Scriabine 


Apparently the “piano player” has al- 
ready had its effect on the pianists. Un- 


able to compete with it in velocity and 
brilliancy of execution, they have thought 
the matter over and come to the conclu- 
sion that their salvation lies in relegating 
virtuosity to a secondary place and assid- 


uously cultivating those sensuous, emo- 
tional and intellectual aspects of the art 
in which no mechanical instrument can 
compete with them. 

The young Russian pianist, Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, is a case in point. When he 
last visited this country his main ambi- 
tion seemed to be to astound his hearers 
with dazzling feats of execution. He has 
now come back a changed man. His 
technic is even more brilliant than of 
yore, but-he now subordinates it to the 
music itself, seeking to show off its 
beauty rather than his own digital dex- 
terity. His performance of the first 
Tschaikowsky concerto at a Philharmonic 
concert was one of the most enjoyable 
incidents of the musical season, rendered 
doubly so by the superlative eloquence of 
the orchestra under Mr. Safonoff, the 
greatest interpreter Tschaikowsky has 
ever had. 

Subsequently Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave 
a recital at Mendelssohn Hall which 
aroused a really remarkable degree of en- 
thusiasm. He was hardly at his best in 
the Bach numbers on his program, ex- 
cepting a gavotte as edited by Saint- 
Saéns, which he made as entrancing as 
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a modern Viennese waltz. He had to re- 
peat it. He sang the melodies of some 
Schubert pieces like a prima donna; he 
played the Chopin B flat minor sonata 
with the leonine power, in the first move- 
ment, of a Rubinstein. He made known 
some meritorious preludes by the late 
Arensky. At the end he gave a theme of 
his own with variations which were not 
particularly interesting. He has yet to 
prove that fate intended him to be a com- 
poser; but he is a notable artist in the 
remarkable group of modern Russians 
who are invading this country as never 
before. 

Another eminent member of this group 
is Mr. Alexander Scriabine. Unlike Gab- 
rilowitsch, he is pre- eminently a com- 
poser rather than a pianist. He does, in- 
deed, give recitals, playing his own pieces 
chiefly ; but his colleagues, Lhévinne and 
Gabrilowitsch, play them more effectively 
than he does himself, and he has made up 
his mind, it is said, to give up playing 
and devote himself entirely to composing 

The fertility of this composer is re- 
markable. The pieces he played here 
were chosen from a list of over two hun- 
dred he has written for pianoforte alone, 


and he is only thirty-five years old! 
Among his orchestral works are. three 


symphonies. He made his American 
début with his own pianoforte concerto, 
an effective composition, with Safonoff 
at the conductor’s desk. He reminds one 
of Chopin by his style and the mood and 
the harmonies of some of his pianoforte 
pieces. Like Chopin, too, he is fragile, 
with no trace of the Cossack in his. per- 
sonality or his music. Maybe some of his 
pieces betray Russian local color; those 
heard here do not. His most popular 
piece at present is the nocturne for left 
hand alone. 

Beside Scriabine and Gabrilowitsch, 
two other Russians, Lhévinne and Petch- 
nikoff, have been prominent in the con- 
cert field of late. But they do not have 
it all their own way. There are Ameri- 
cans, too, who are winning laurels East 
and West; among them two pianists, 
Olga Samaroff, who, despite her name, 
is not a Russian, and Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, both renowned for their tempera- 
ment. But of them more in our next re- 
port, 
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Art Notes of the Month 


The Winter Exhibition of the National 
Academy, which closed on the 19th, was 
carefully selected, well hung, and on the 
whole fairly representative of our nation- 
al skill in handling and our lamentable 
paucity of ideas. There is little use in 














ALEXANDER SCRIABINE.- 


spending time wondering why our usual 
exhibition pictures have only a momen- 
tary interest when an art teacher and 
painter of the standing of William M. 
Chase can talk so much nonsense about 
art as he does in addresses to his school. 
Students are so rarely led to feel for 
quality and depth of subject matter, and 
the education of their own natures is so 
entirely neglected that the matters of 
method necessarily become paramount to 
them. 

Many pictures at the Academy might 
fairly be called brilliant. Yet only a very 
few had any real esthetic force or power 
to evoke any sensation beyond that of 
momentary pleasure. 

Paul Dougherty’s great stony cliff jut- 
ting half way across the sky of his pic- 
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ture called “Land and Sea,” with the 
mighty surge of the sea swinging against 
its resisting mass has titanic suggestions. 
This picture should become known thru 
repeated exhibition. Nothing else in this 
exhibition had its power of conveying 
the sublimity of forces uncontrollable by 
man. The “Gulf Stream,” by Winslow 
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pant, a negro, looking astern for possible 
help. There is a water spout in the dis- 
tance and much evidence of storm in the 
character of the waves, but in some way 
the canvas seems rather a collection of 
materials for a picture than a finished 
production. 

With the exception of Bryson Bur- 
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DOUGHERTY’S “LAND AND SEA.” 
In the National Academy of Design Exhibition for 1907. 


Homer, purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum, tho impressive enough in sub- 
ject just lacks that touch of romanticism 
that would make it truly great. A small 
boat, rudderless and dismasted, tosses in 
the trough of the sea; while sharks play 
about waiting to devour its only occu- 


rough’s “Legend” and “Serene Sunset,” 
there were no landscapes with figures 
that showed any intellectual conceptions. 
Burroughs is thinking more beautifully 
every year and must become a great 
painter as he becomes surer of his color 
harmonies. A newcomer among the 
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nen interested in landscape is Paul 
Moschcowitz, well known as a portrait 
painter whose use of color is particularly 
tender and sensitive. His “Sand Dunes” 
is the best of three pictures, and is very 
good indeed tor a beginner in this field. 
Of the portraits, Albert Sterner’s can- 
vas, showing his son, Harold, with a big 
wolfhound, Lad most intimate charms of 
color and arrangement. Miss Beaux’'s 
portrait of R. W. Gilder, and S. J 
Woolf’s of Mark Twain were 
very differently rendered por- 
traits of two celebrities. 
Louis Loeb’s “Miranda” had 
the merits and faults of this 
painter. Abbéy’s “Sylvia” was 
gorgeous enough in color. Luis 
Mora paints more and more like 
a good Spaniard, but keeps awk- 
wardness of drawing that hurts 
his work. Ballin’s “Sibylla 
Karopa’’ was decorative in color 
and rather painfully symbolic. 
Northing among the smaller num- 
ber of pieces of sculpture shown 
had any distinguishing quality. 
To go from any one of the an- 
nual exhibitions to some small 


gallery, where the work of one 
man can be seen by itself, is often 
to experience almost a_ reversal 


of feeling as to the tendency 
among our men. The _ exhibi- 
tions of Montross’s_ gallery 
showed us first the mature but 
always growing painter, Alden 
Weir, whose high key yet allows 
for infinite gradations of musical 
tone in his color, and whose love 
of beauty is a power enabling 
him to find it in “A Factory Vil- 
lage” with smoky chimneys, as_ well 
as in a. stately park that makes an 
almost classical setting for “The Return 
of the Fishing Party,” composed of pretty 
women who cross a stile, and, small in 
scale, make decorative spots among the 
green masses. His “Memories” and 
“The Pink Bodice” are beautifully felt 
holf-length figures. His masterly hand- 
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ling of the etcher’s tools was also made 
apparent at this exhibition. 

Since the Weir’s there have been hung 
at the Montross gallery some twenty pic- 
tures by a younger man—Howard G. 
Cushing—thru all of which can be traced 
in color and taste the influence of the pe- 
culiar beauty of the artist's wife, a red- 
haired, slanting-eyed young lady with a 
fondness for long white robes and filmy 
wraps. But Cushing may eventually go 

~ deeper in color if he works hard 
at the same type, for he already 
makes good combinations, tho 
his technic reduces’ everything 
to the texture of chenille and he 
often draws hands and arms 
very badly. 

At Kraushaar’s, until Febru- 
ary 4th, will be fifteen canvases 
by Allen B. Talcott, some of 
which show a surprisingly poetic 
temperament, and all of which 
give us nature seen thru healthy 
eyes. The lovely “Springtime,” 
by Mauve, from the Alexander 
Young collection, is also at this 
gallery. 

Mr. MacBeth’s presentation 
for the month was of the work 
of the veteran, William Sartain. 
Here we find knowledge made 
perfect by skill. Nothing jubi- 
lant or striking appears. His 
thoughts go deep into the real 
color and drawing of things. He 
is content to. choose the broad 
expans¢ in which a distant hori- 
zon appears oftener below the 
middle of the canvas than above, 
so that the skies woo the at- 
tention first, and the eye wanders in 
the mysteries of delicate gradations 
of tone. The three greatest land- 
scapes shown. are, perhaps, “The 
Meadow,” in which cheerful distant 
evening clouds sail far away from an ex- 
tensive stretch of darkening meadow in 
which Sartain’s own lovely browns and 
olives intermingle; “The Cloud,” in 
which again we have an expanse of 








MINIATURE BOOKS AT THE 


\—Miniature French Almanac, thirteenth year of French Republic. 


trations. Silk embroidered binding with spangles. 
i—Miniature Old Testament from Genesis to Ml 
red Morocco. i 
Sixteenth century (German). 
C—Mari Antoinette. Scent-case. Arms of the Queen, 
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BONAVENTURE EXHIBITION. 


Embellished with fine copper plate illus 


Bound in 
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marsh uninterrupted by any definite mass 
and overhung by a billowy pink cloud 
painted in a way to make our young 
landscapists gnash their teeth with envy; 
“First Snow,” with soft bluish gray sky 
and tenderly managed young trees in 
masses on either side of a gradually 
mounting snow-covered way. A fourth 
“great picture” might be selected and the 
choice could fall upon “In the Mountains 
of the Basilicata,” a wonderful yellowish 
green picture with slopes of hills and 
cliffs converging on a mysterious valley 
that drops us down into unknown depths. 

At Knoedier’s is another of the por- 
trait exhibitions so often to be seen there. 
This time the works are by Emil Fuchs 
and show us thirteen male and female 
\mericans as seen by a foreign painter. 
Evidently to him all American women 
have very much rounded chins of one 
pattern and hands and bodies with no 
character at all, and very ropy hair, but 
effective hats and gowns and furs. The 
men are better understood, especially the 
jovial Mr. Sidney Smith with his cig- 
aret and his spats so much in evidence. 

At Duveen’s is a remarkable loan col- 
lection of Chinese porcelains, and at the 
National Arts Club a showing of German 
pictures from the collection of Mr. Reis- 
inger, and the Vernon collection of 
kimonos. 

Miniature books, while not exactly 
suited for reading, nevertheless make a 
strong appeal to the bibliophiles. Such 
books are in most cases valuable only as 
curiosities, altho the workmanship fre- 
quently lavished upon them is exceeding- 
‘ly artistic. The technical difficulties of 
producing a book that measures otaly one- 
quarter of the size of an ordinary postage 
stamp are very much greater than are 
those encountered in producing the‘ or- 
dinary book. The collection of miniature 
books made by Georges Salomon, of 
Paris, is said to have been the largest 
ever gathered together. A collection of 


these books, numbering more than two: 


hundred, made by the late S. P. Avery, 
was recently presented to the Grolier 
Club, of this city, by S. P. Avery, Jr., 
which collection will soon be installed ‘in 
a special display case at the Grolier Club 
house. The Bonaventure exhibition of 
these miniature books held last month 
contained a notable gathering of such 
books two of which are reproduced in this 


issue. Another interesting object shown 
at th: same time at the Bonaventure gal- 
leries was the scent case of the unfortun 
ate Marie Antoinette. 


a 
The Drama 


The most important events of the 
month in the dramatic world are th 
Ibsen plays, given by the gifted Russian 
actress, Madame Nasimova, and Suder 
mann’s biblical* play of “John the Bap 
tist,” by Marlowe and Sothern. 
Sudermann’s “John the ~ Baptist” 
would attract particular attention just 
now, if for no other reason than that it 
offers such a contrast in motive to 
Strauss’s opera, “Salome.” The motive 
of the opera is horror. And in spite of 
the fact that it is an entrancing and terri- 
fying miracle in music, no one may yield 
to the spell of Strauss’s Salome with- 
out sustaining a moral injury, without 
descending into the realm of spiritual de- 
cadence. The term maiden may be ap- 
plied to her only to bring out more clear- 
ly the contrast between the idea it sug- 
gests and the revolting license of her 
mind, which is more than barbarous an 
heathen in the subtlety of her horrible 
suggestion. Sudermann’s play contains 
two distinct themes and conveys the 
whole of two distinct meanings In the 
first part the purity of the religious mo- 
tive is preserved with thrilling power. It 
is probable that Mr. Sothern has never 
done more credit to his art than in his 
portrayal of John’s confusion concern- 
ing the meaning of his own ministry. 
John is obliged to conceive of what has 
never been conceived before—the perfect 
law of love, to rise thru some power of 
the spirit to a moral dignity as yet in- 
credible to his mind. And Sothern does 
‘it. But from the point where John 
recognizes this law of love and refuses 
‘to cast the stone at Herod, the theme 
‘changes and becomes the revenge of 
Herodias. Opinions of the Salome ot 
this play will differ, but it is unquestion- 
\ ably “Miss Marlowe’s purpose to convey 
}an impression of the wild, shameless in- 
\nocency of this young fire-bred, passion 
‘fed pagan. It is not purity as we know 
ithe meaning of the word, but it is the 
‘grace of untamed brutal virginity which 
expresses its fury and its loveliness in 
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the shameless dance of Salome. It is 
not moral now to approve such a woman 
who was so easily within the standards 
of her own day, but if we must have 
Salomes on the stage we may at least 
be grateful to Miss Marlowe for putting 
no more bad into the part than the orig- 
inal daughter of Herodias conceived of. 
And the fact that she goes mad at the 
sight of the head of John the Baptist 
(a sight, by the way, which the audience 
is spared) is more nearly the right de- 
nouement for our times than the mon- 
strous fascination for the horror which 
Strauss’s Salome shows, altho the real 
Salome was probably too steeped in the 
custom of horrors to feel such poignant 
revulsion at her own act. Besides, it 
justifies Miss Marlowe’s conception of 
Salome, confirms her innocency and 
proves her to have been merely the pret- 
ty, childishly unscrupulous instrument of 
her mother’s revenge. 

For the first time in America Ibsen 
promises to become popular. So great 
was the demand for seats for “A Doll’s 
House,” given only in odd matinées, that 
last week Mme. Nazimova and her com- 
pany moved over to the Bijou Theater 
for nightly performances. -In Mme. 
Nazimova we have a new star who 
actually promises to be one of the world’s 
great actresses, if she is not already one 
now. Her portrayal of Nora ip “A 
Doll’s House” is the best that we have 
seen, and far ahead of Mrs. Fiske, who 
many think is America’s greatest actress, 
and this despite the fact that Mme. 
Nazimova has only studied English for 
the last year. and a half. Mme. Kalich, 
who made such a furore last year when 
she graduated from the emotional réles 
of the Bowery to a Broadway house, 
had an eradicable Yiddish accent, but 
Mme. Nazimova has hardly any foreign 
accent at all, and gives promise of de- 
claiming without any whatever in a 
very short time. In grace, vivacity and 
sheer naturalness of acting her Nora was 
wonderful, and her fine face, with its re- 
markable flexibility of expression and 
her wide range of tone, qualified her for 
Ibsen’s or any other playwright’s hero- 
ine. This is no place to discuss the 
philosophy of “A Doll’s House,” which 
has been the subject of discussion in all 
literary and dramatic circles for years. 
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Every ong who can should not fail to see 
Mme. Nazimova and her splendid com- 
pany in the play which has created a 
new epoch in the drama of the world. 
Madame Nazimova’s interpretation of 


“Hedda Gabler,” which has had an un- 
expected long run in New York, is in- 
teresting because she gives a new ver- 























MAUDE ADAMS AS PETER PAN. 


sion of this most complex of the Ibsen 
women, a version that induces more sym- 
pathy for Hedda because it emphasizes 
the physiological side of her peculiar 
mental state. 

Clyde Fitch’s latest play, “The Truth,” 
really ought to be called “The Liars,” 
because the whole plot depends upon the 
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atrocious fibbing, for no other reason 
than the very love of fibbing, of an oth- 
erwise exemplary young wife. Indeed, 
she fibs so much that when for once it 
is necessary for her husband to believe 
her implicitly, he thinks then she is lying, 
and hence the chance for a plot. The 
play is perhaps above Mr. Fitch’s aver- 
age, which means that it is a comedy of 
considerable interest. Clara Bloodgood, 
who takes the part of the fibbing wife, is 
remarkably good in the comedy parts, 
but is not quite up to the serious emo- 
tional climaxes, even tho she has the 
faculty of shedding real tears. The rest 
of the cast, especially the fibbing wife’s 
fibbing old father, are excellent. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch as a playwright anc 
Miss Blanche Walsh as an emotional 
actress are so well known that it_is only 
necessary to say that they have com- 
bined to produce “The Straight Road” 
for the play-going public to know at once 
what the play is. [t is a well-made play, 
well acted and deservedly popular, yet 
one would not suffer a great loss by not 
seeing it. The obvious theatricality of 
its plot is counterbalanced by the natural- 
ness of the acting. The character of 
Houston Street Moll, who is put upon 
the straight road by the efforts of a 
settlement worker and who keeps to it 
even when her benefactor turns against 
her, is well portrayed, for Miss Walsh is 
one of the few actresses who are willing 
not to look pretty, graceful and well 
dressed when their parts require them 
not to be. Some good genre acting is 
‘also done by Miss Helen Lowell, better 
known as Miss Hazy, in “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.” 

A whole play consists of the acting 
upon the stage and of the effect of this 
acting upon the audience. Thus “Peter 
Pan” has become a whole play because 
Barrie planned it upon the theory that 
fairies are the natural saints of all child- 
hood, and because Maude Adams has 
made it a sweet incantation by which she 
carries the men and women who see it 
back to that period of innocence and de- 
light when they had more of the fairy 
than the mortal mind. But, for the same 
reason, “The Road to Yesterday” is not 
yet a whole play. The audience has not 
consented to take part in it. Those who 
see it are not antagonistic, but they are 
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nonplussed. The explanation is thai 
most people understand the past only as 
they are related to it by history, not by 
the reincarnating process in this com 
edy of fantasy. It covers a period oi 
three hundred years in four acts, retain- 
ing thruout the same characters. Min 
nie Dupree in the leading réle passes 
like an inspired somnambulist back into 
the centuries, taking the other people in 
the cast with her. Incidentally, she 


shows the crudities and absurdities of 
the average historical novel by her whim 














ALLA NAZIMOV.\, 
In “A Doll’s House,” at the Bijou Theater. 


sical comments upon the commonplace 
reality of seventeenth century life, but 
the chief charm of her acting shows in 
the wit and lightness with which she 
keeps a personality that varies but does 
not change, so that. the audience recog- 
nizes the same coquettish facetiousness in 
the little serving maid of the Red Swan 
Inn that she reveals as the twentieth 
century American girl in the first and 
last scenes. But not even with Minnie 
Dupree to pass back and forth between 
the old and the new life and contradict 
our conceptions of both has it become a 
whole play. The audience will not yield 
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the point to her. For that would mean 
.urning a kind of intellectual somersault 
and looking backward between the legs 
of time, Peter Pan tashion, at one’s own 
image. And this is more mental agility 
than the average men and women have 
in an evening. 

Eleanor Robson, who is already so well 
known in the part of Merely Mary Ann, 
is likely to increase her popularity as 
Salomy Jane in the play adapted trom 
Bret Harte’s California idyl, which is 
now on at the Liberty Theater. Her at- 
tempt, however, to imitate the Southern 
girls drawling speech and listless man- 
ner is as diverting to Southerners as it 
is fascinating to New Yorkers who have 
never learned much of the character of 
poor whites of the South beyond their 
absurdities and limitations. But the play 
is significant for this very reason, be- 
cause it is founded, not upon what is 
vital, but upon what is extraneous and 
ridiculous, upon the mere accent of life 
rather than upon life itself. The real 
Southern white of whatever class is as 
far from having been interpreted to a 
Northern audience as the negro is far 
from it in a minstrel show. 

Mr. Wilton Lackaye has been desirous 
for some years to appear in “Les Miser- 
ables,” but he says that he has not been 
able to find a manager to produce it “or 
even pronounce it.” Accordingly, he 
has dramatized it himself under the title 
of “The Law and the Man.” It is obvi- 
ously impossible to put upon the stage 
with any completeness this cosmical 
romance, but the lovers of Hugo will 
find it interesting to vivify their impres- 
sions by these selected scenes from the 
life of Jean Valjean. To others the plot 
will be somewhat unintelligible, because 
of the omission of connecting links. For 
example, there is no apparent cause for 
the relentless pursuit of Valjean by 
Javert, which is the motive of the play. 
Then, too, Hugo’s melodramatic scenes, 
taken apart from their setting of 
grandiloquent prose and voluminous de- 
tail, appear very crude. The effective 
use of incidental music in connection 
with this play suggests that a good opera 
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might be built upon “Les Miserables.” 
“Caught in the Rain” is a farce in 
three acts by Wiliiam Collier and Grant 
Stewart. Its humor depends more on 
the pun and repartee than on any sub- 
tle subjective psychology. Nevertheless, 


its fun is funny and will keep the aver- 
age theatergoer in a state of unalloyed 
merriment trom curtain rise to fall. The 
cast is capital, and the situations are 


The play ought 


fresh and unhackneyed. 
to have a long run. 

A foreword to the dramatization of 
George Barr McCutcheon’s amusing 
story, “Brewster’s Millions,” states that 
the object of the play is to amuse and to 
present a wholesome entertainment. It 
is a distinct success in both respects, for 
the humor of the absurd situations and 
the keen hits are as original as the play 
itself is clean from start to finish. A 
young man finds himself in the peculiar 
predicament of having to spend a for- 
tune of a million dollars in one year, in 
order to inherit another fortune of seven 
millions. The declining stocks he buys 
rise sensationally; the wind - broken 
horses he bets on win unexpectedly; an 
unpromising soubrette that he financially 
assists makes the hit of the season, and 
he finally most unwilingly breaks the 
bank at Monte Carlo. The setting in the 
third act, where Brewster’s steam yacht 
is caught in the storm and rendered help- 
less, is a triumph in scenic effects for 
Thompson & Dundy. The salvage which 
the owner has to pay enables him to qual- 
ify for his inheritance. 

In “The Student King” Mr. Reginald 
de woven has returned to the old-fash- 
ioned form of comic opera as it was be- 
fore it was enticed into Oz, Sulu and 
other fantastic realms. In the studevit 
life of old Prague he finds sufficient 
mirth and music: for the foundation of 
an opera, and he avoids the temptation 
to make it a mere string of vaudeville 
turns. A commendable feature is the 
unusual number of good male choruses. 
It is a pleasure to find a comic opera 
nowadays which does not depend for its 
success on vulgarity and indecent sug- 
gestions. 





The Shout for “Big Ships”’ 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


E possess at the present time 27 
W battleships, built and building, 
which have, or will, cost for 
hull and machinery about $90,000,000. 
Of these vessels the newest are the 
“Michigan” and “South: Carolina,” au- 
thorized by Congress, March 3d, 1905, 
and contracted for at an outlay, for the 
hulls, of about $3,500,000 each. These 
great sister ships are 450 feet in length 
and of 16,000 tons displacement. Their 
armor has a maximum thickness of a 
foot, they each carry eight 12-inch guns 
in four turrets, and they are expected to 
tmake a speed of over 20 knots per hour. 
They represented, presumably, at the 
time of their authorization the most 
formidable vessels we were able to de- 
sign. Work upon them now has little 
more than begun. 

Last June, and before the contracts 
for these ships were even signed, Con- 
gress authorized another battleship 
vaguely defined in the act as “carrying 
as heavy armor and as powerful arma- 
ment as any known vessel of its class, to 
have the highest practicable speed and 
greatest practicable radius of action, and 
to cost, exclusive of armament and 
armor, not exceeding $6,000,000.” 

Some months earlier Secretary Bona- 
parte had suggested the possibility of 
breaking up the old frigate “Constitu- 
tion,” and, as part of the public protest 
aroused, there was proposed in Congress 
the building of a big ship around that 
historic name. There already existed, 
both in the navy and out of it, a party 
somewhat fanatical on. this subject of 
“Big Ships”—meaning thereby vessels 
always bigger than those which we hap- 
pened to have, carrying more guns of a 
single, and that the biggest, caliber and 
permitting by their greater size of higher 
speeds and also the instalment in them 
of everything anybody could possibly. 
suggest as desirable to put into a man- 
of-war. The big “Constitution” pro- 
posal and the efforts of these advocates 
culminated in the authorization of the 
six million—really with arms and equip- 
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ment ten million—dollar vessel, and then 
followed the sedulous explanation that 
she was our “answer” to the formidable 
recently launched’ British “Dread- 
naught.” 

Why we should want one ship of 
gigantic proportions wholly unco-ordi- 
nated with our existing fleet and incapa- 
ble of team-work with it, without sacri- 
fice of many important advantages sup- 
posed to be gained by her size was a 
mystery. Why, before we had even 
started building fhe “South Carolina” 
and “Michigan,” let alone before having 
tried them or learned practically any- 
thing from them, we should rush to con- 
struct something greatly different was 
another mystery. Why on _ theory— 


academic theory, pure and simple, part 
mathematics and part guesswork—we 
should with such precipitation embark 
upon this new and isolated enterprise 


was the greatest mystery of all. For the 
Big Ship contentions have no basis in 
practical knowledge derived from actual 
conflict of modern fleets embodying the 
new departures, and the Big Ship is 
evolved—even as the German naturalist 
evolved a camel—solely by the exercise 
of a vivid and ebullient imagination. 
Even the very naval officer to whom 
rumor assigns the place of chief Big Ship 
advocate has never commanded a battle- 
ship in his life nor anything bigger than 
a small cruiser, nor served even as a sub- 
ordinate on a modern battleship of the 
first class. Naval history certainly does 
not support the Big Ship arguments ; but, 
on the contrary, the principles derived 
from the great fleet actions of the Rev- 
olutionary and Napoleonic wars are 
against them. From 1793 to 1815 the 
British ships of maximum moderate 
power constantly increased in number, 
while the big ships of the day, the 120- 
gun and other three-deckers, decreased 
or made no advance. When these wars 
ended, victorious England had eighty- 
five 74-gun battleships and but fourteen 
of greater power, altho France was not 
destitute of big vessels. 
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The Navy Department proceeded to 
prepare a “tentative plan” for the ten- 
million-dollar giant, and laid it before 
Congress in secrecy, except in so far as 
it has leaked out that the scheme con- 
templates five turrets on line and ten 
12-inch guns. Now before that plan has 
been made public or even accepted we 
are suddenly advised to build still an- 
other Big Ship — with a further intima- 
tion pointing to building four. Of 
course, no one doubts the necessity of 
progress in warships as in all other ma- 
chines—or fails to see that the advance 
in existing types has, of late years been 
rapid; but this is naval progress with a 
vengeance, and at a speed little else than 
breathless. But it is not all to which the 
Big Ship theorists are trying to commit 
the nation; and to their end and object. 
as well as to the way in which it is beinz 
compassed, public attention is invited. 

On January 13th last, Senator Hale, 
Chairman of the Senate Naval Commit- 
tee, presented to the Senate two papers, 
which were deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to be printed in full in the Congres- 
sional Record—a somewhat unusual pro- 
ceeding. One is an essay by Captain 
Mahan entitled “Reflections, Historic and 
Other, Suggested by the Battle of the 
Japan Sea,” and its companion is a long 
dissertation on the tactical qualities of 
large battleships by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander William S. Sims, of the Navy. 
From the lay point of view both papers 
are technical—and the general reader, in 
endeavoring to follow their arguments 
might easily fail to perceive the real 
effect of their publication—which is noth- 
ing more nor less than to prepare the 
country for the precipitate antiquation of 
its present entire battleship fleet and the 
building of another, of vessels of greatly 
increased size and power. 

In still another aspect, this publication 
is remarkable. Whatever object Senator 
Hale, who certainly does not belong 
among the Big Ship advocates, may have 
had in view, the publication amounts not 
merely to the presentation of the Ad- 
ministration’s arguments via Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Sims—but to the pub- 
lic immolation of Captain Mahan, now 
the most dangerous of ail obstacles in 
the way of their acceptance. However 
much the incursions of that distinguished 


writer into the fields of ethics and diplo- 
macy may have justified question, it is 
indisputable that as an authority in the 
interpretation of naval history and its les- 
sons no one equals him. In the essay re- 
printed by the Senate he keeps well with- 
in the area in which he is supreme. It 
was originally contributed to the June, 
1906, number of the Journal of the Naval 
Institute. Upon the facts of the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan so far as then known 
to him and upon his deductions from 
these facts he reaches conclusions sup- 
porting certain principles. And from his 
understanding of the effects of second- 
ary battery fire (by which he means the 
fire of naval guns of from 6 to 8 inches 
caliber) he derives other support. The 
net result is an opinion based on broad 
principles (illustrated as he then con- 
sidered by the specific data found or de- 
duced) so emphatically adverse to the 
Big Ship—or more correctly, perhaps, to 
the Administration’s suddenly acquired 
Big Ship policy—as to amount to positive 
condemnation. He says: 

“Practically the navies of the world have 
now committed themselves to solving their 
problem by progressive increases of size, 
which affect national expenditure in two prin- 
cipal ways: first, increase of cost by bigger 
ships, and, second, by prematurely relegating 
to the dump vessels good in themselves, but 
unable to keep up with the one last built. 
Today’s “Dreadnaught” has no immunity from 
the common lot of all battleships. In a fleet 
today, her speed will be that of her slower 
sisters; more “Dreadnaughts” must be built 
to keep up with her; and upon them in turn, 
according to the prevalent law of progress. 
she will be a drag, for her successors will 
excel her. 

“This wilful premature antiquating of gooc 
vessels is a growing and wanton evil. * * * 
Our present conception is that of abandoning 
all attempt at a guiding conception of types 
or standards, except the crude one that each 
ship must be bigger than the last. The ulti- 
mate tendency of this, of course, will be to 
make ships after too short a time unequal to 
a place in the line. The moral effect of this 
is still worse, for it is inducing in the Navy 
as in the public, a simple trust in bigness, 
and, what is worse, an absence of trust in 
anything but bigness.” 

As if foreseeing the later recom- 
mendation in the Presidential message 
that we should build one battleship per 
year equal to the best under construction 
abroad he further says: 

“But the fast battleship built this year will 
always find her speed conditioned and lowered 
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in the same way by that built three years ago 
so long as the standards of size and conse- 
quent speed depend upon the ship your neigh- 
bor is laying down. We are at the beginning 
of a series to which there is no logical end, 
except the power of naval architects to in- 
crease size.” (My italics.) 

There is no disputing either the grav- 
ity of this warning or the force of the 
authority behind it. Equally.there is ne 
gainsaying the effect of that sort of de- 
nunciation upon any undertaking against 
which it may be publicly directed—nor 
the absolute need on the part of the pro- 
moters of doing something, and_ that 
quickly, in order to break its effect. 

There happens to have been published 
in the same number of the Nazal Insti- 
tute Journal which contained Captain 
Mahan’s essay a paper on the Russo- 
Japanese battle by Lieutenant R. D. 
White, U. S. N., based on information 
given him by a Russian observer on the 
spot, wherein certain data hitherto un- 
known or indefinitely known are stated 
with precision. Some of these observed 
facts do not apparently accord with Cap- 
tain Mahan’s deduced facts—and natur- 
ally to this extent the battle, as a speci- 
fic illustration, possibly no longer sup- 
ports the principles laid down and de- 
rived, as already stated, from all past 
naval history. Upon this basis Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Sims finds Captain 
Mahan’'s conclusions not only “in error 
to a greater or less degree,” but, in some 
cases, to be apparentiy “in effect diamet- 
rically opposed to the truth.” 

Apparently Captain Mahan had not 
seen Lieutenant White’s paper, prior to 
the original publication of his own, for 
Lieutenant-Commander Sims says that 
“if when Captain Mahan wrote his 
article he had been in possession of cer- 
tain information (White’s) that has 
since become available, his conclusions 
would have been considerably modified.” 
(My italics.) “But it is, to say the 
least, surprising that the far more im- 
portant present republication of his 
essay, with all the solemnity of Sen- 
atorial presentation, should be with- 
out a line to show whether, six 
months after the event, he does or 
does not concede to Lieutenant White’s 
facts the destructive importance which 
Lieutenant-Commander Sims finds in 
them. Either Captain Mahan has re- 


affirmed the conclusions of his essay or 
he has not. If he has, the public is not 
only entitled to have the fact stated, but 
such rebuttal of his critic as Captain 
Mahan may think proper should be a 
part of the present publication. If he 
has not, the paper as now republished 
does not exhibit his present opinions, and 
in that case is unjust to Captain Mahan 
and misleading to the public. 

Again, commenting on Captain 
Mahan’s alleged error in advocating the 
continuance of secondary guns, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Sims ascribes this to 
the fact that “much important informa- 
tion concerning the new methods of gun 
fire was not considered by the author in 
preparing his article,” and yet admits 
that “these methods of gun fire cannct 
at present be specifically explained in a 
published article, as this would involve a 
discussion of our methods of controlling 
our ships’ batteries,” etc. 

If there is nothing published which 
can be appealed to in order to convict 
Captain Mahan of error, and if this in- 
formation is, in fact, secret, how can 
statements which must have been guard- 
ed by Captain Mahan in order not to re- 
veal what should not be revealed possi- 
bly form the basis of a charge of simple 
ignorance? Captain Mahan does not 
generally exhibit that failing; rather the 
reverse, even to an embarras de_rich- 
esses. Furthermore, the republished 
Mahan paper has nothing added to show 
whether Captain Mahan admits this im- 
peachment of ignorance or not, altho the 
negative may perhaps safely be assumed. 

Lieutenant-Commander Sims’s _ final 
assignment of error, namely, Captain 
Mahan’s “failure to consider the in- 
herent and very important tactical qual- 
ities of large vessels,’ may be passed 
without comment, further than to re- 
mark that others know, even if Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Sims does not, that 
Captain Mahan’s “consideration” of this 
very subject has extended over a period 
probably longer than his critic’s pro- 
fessional lifetime. 

Now, can any one, in the circum- 
stances, fairly regard these two papers as 
the complete arguments pro and con on 
this most important question? Is it 
right, even successfully, to attack an 
illustration and thereupon affirm that the 
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principle has failed; or to leave the 
public in doubt whether or not the party 
defendant concedes the failure, or has a 
complete answer to his assailant? Might 
not Captain Mahan’s position, not mere- 
ly before the world, but as his military 
superior, have fairly suggested to Lieu- 
tenant - Commander Sims himself some 
indication in his attacking paper as to 
whether Captain Mahan had or had not 
previously declined to modify the con- 
clusions based on the disputed facts? Is 
it possible that Senator Hale has been 
misled into really assisting the Big Ship 
shouters in impugning Captain Mahan’s 
troublesome opposition? In any event, 
is it to the public interest ?—for if the 
“breathless” building of big and even 
bigger ships is wrong, are not the warn- 
ings of such an authority as Captain 
Mahan the last which should be obscured 
or stifled; and if it is right, why choose 
a course which subjects it to unmerited 
suspicion ? 

What, in fact, is this suddenly devel- 
oped so-called “Big Ship” policy, which 
its promoters are apparently unwilling to 
advocate without resort to such dubious 
foregoing indicates, and 


help as the 
which, by. the way, Mr. Edwin S. Cramp. 
vice-president of the William Cramp & 
Sons Ship Building Company, has just 
taken occasion to assure the public is, in 


his opinion, a “good one”? According 
to Captain Mahan, it is simply to go on 
empirically building bigger and bigger 
ships until available money gives out, or 
naval architects reach the limit of possi- 
ble achievement, meanwhile consigning 
the big ships of yesterday to the scrap 
heap regardless of intrinsic — value. 
Lieutenant-Commander Sims observes: 


“It seems to me that the mere fact of there 
being a common demand for such large ves- 
sels” (by “Naval Officers,” and now by Mr. 
Edwin S. Cramp) “is conclusive evidence that 
there must be a common cause that is believed 
to justify the demand. * * * It would un- 
doubtedly be desirable if we could procure 
an international agreement that no nation 
would adopt for its armies a rifle superior 
to that now used. Similarly, it would be de- 
sirable if the displacement of men-of-war 
could be limited to, say, 20,000 tons. But in 
the absence of such an agreement, we must 
keep pace with the increased efficiency in bat- 
tleships, as well as in small arms. We have 
no choice in the matter, if we are to remain 
a world power.” (My italics.) 


If it is true that we have “no choice” 
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and that we confront merely a case of 
“needs must when the devil drives,” why 
do the Big Ship promoters insist on in- 
flicting upon us these inordinately long 
and labored technical arguments such as 
that of Lieutenant - Commander Sims? 
Why do they continually hammer on such 
obvious platitudes as that four ships at a 
given distance apart carrying: ten guns 
each will make a shorter line and so 
concentrate their fire closer than five 
ships similarly separated and carrying 
eight guns each? Or, since Lieutenant- 
Commander Sims estimates the mainten- 
ance cost of “a battleship” at a million 
per year, that the expense of keeping up 
ten ships will be half the outlay for 
twenty’ 

If force majeure is going to make us 
do what they demand, of course we must 
concede, if only to save our face, that 
their Protean craft, whatever it may be 
at any instant, is better than the imme- 
diately preceding object of their devo- 
tion—and, perhaps, seek for comfort in 
the existing general craze for bigness 
which is resulting in 49-story buildings 
in New York—altho these are to last in- 
definitely, while battleships die in ten 
years or less. But what has concession 
to do with it? Captain Mahan’s finger 
continues none the less directly and in- 
exorably to point at the crux of the mat- 
ter. Nor is it apparent how any possi- 
ble fatuity can get it out of sight any 
more than the publication of the two 
papers above noted can prevent the stern 
public demand. How long is this dear- 
ly bought equality or superiority to last, 
and where is the end of it? 

The fleet of ten big overtopping ships 
which Lieutenant-Commander Sims 
treats, and no doubt would like us to 
treat, with easy familiarity, will, on his 
own argument, be open to defeat, for 
precisely similar reasons, by half their 
number of still larger ships; and these, 
in turn, by a still smaller number of ves- 
sels bigger yet; and, finally, what is to 
prevent (pace the naval constructors) 
the reduction (ad absurdum if you like) 
of the last pair, like “two single gentle- 
men rolled into one,” to an isolated and 
massive identity? Think of that! Per- 
haps but one ship may be needed to scare 
oft the effete navies of Europe from the 
Atlantic, and another to keep all Asia 
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from over-populating the Pacific Coast. 
A third might lead the Japanese even into 
a hasty subsidy of the California labor 
unions—another free down-trodden Ire- 
land—anothe1 smash the Anglo- Japanese 
treaty of a summer morning. Add one 
more to regulate the continent of South 
America, and what it really means to be 
a “world power” may begin at last to 
dawn upon us. As for the expense, a na- 
tional income tax and a national inheri- 
tance tax and a national tax on “swollen 
fortunes” will more than meet it. Is 
the final conclusion from Lieutenant- 
Commander Sims’s teaching that we 
want merely one-‘navy? No! several na- 
vies—each condensed into a tremendous 
unit! E Pluribus Unum! 

If we must be technical, is there a sin- 
gle advantage which Lieutenant Com- 
mander Sims claims for his ten Big 
Ships not equally gained by our one 
Enormity? Will she not require fewer 
officers and men, cost less to dock (if 
there is a dock), concentrate the most 
tremendous fire, carry a small coal mine, 
care (theoretically) for torpedoes no 
more than for so many firecrackers. 
maneuver in whirls, if she likes, by the 
aid of colossal engines and multitudinous 
propellers, and be capable of annihilat- 
ing everything else afloat as easily as 
our brand new “Connecticut” could dis- 
pose, single-handed, of the united fleets 
at Trafalgar? All this until somebody else 
startles the universe with something un- 
imaginably bigger, which we humbly 
trust may not be heard of in Washington 
before the preceding Biggest is paid for. 

But conceive the profound satisfaction, 
while it lasts, of making our foreign (al- 
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ways) enemies at once jack up, so to 
speak, to our standard instead of our- 
selves meekly imitating theirs once a 
year! 

The progressive Big Ship sequence of 
recent events may be summed up diary- 


. fashion as follows: 


“Winter of 1905-6: 

1. “‘The Constitution,’ the remaining scraps 
of which Bonaparte sneers at, is a fine name, 
and we ought to have a new ship built around 
it. 


2. “Of the most powerful character, to cost 
$6,000,000.” 

3. “But the Navy Department wants to keep 
its hands off this. Every Congressman is a 
competent Naval Constructor, Mariner and 
Artillerist, and we will settle the plan.” 

4. “Meanwhile, let the William Cramp & 
Sons Ship Building Company, by all means, 
go ahead with the ‘South Carolina,’ and same 
instructions to the ‘Michigan’s’ contractor.” 

5. “What we authorized last June was a 
20,000 ton ship with five turrets and ten guns. 
We know we meant that because we have 
since been told so.” 


1907: 

6. “‘Let’s build another Big Ship. We can 
just as easily settle two plans as one.” 

7. “Let’s build a Big Ship every year, and 
meanwhile let’s talk about four of them.” 

8. “Let’s get rid of all the battleships we 
have, quick, by applying to them a law which 
sends them into the dump if they need repairs 
costing more than ten per cent: of the original 
price. (Thunders of applause from the Wil- 
liam Cramp & Sons Ship Building Company. )” 

9. “That man Mahan has put in his oar, and 
must be choked off. Set Sims to making 
him into what the late John B. Gough used 
to call ‘a horrible example.’ ” 

10 “Tell Sims to talk about more Big Ships; 
not four. Tern!” 

(To be continued.) 


And after! When will the whole bat- 
tleship fleet of the United States be de- 
clared obsolete? Do the Big Ship shout- 
ers hold it so now or not? 


New Yorx City. 

















Good “Old Summertime’ 


° 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


\BLE 


WE'VE sailed the salty seas togethet 
Old shipmate, you and I; 

And never caredsa fillip whether 
We slaved to live or die. 


We crossed the wide Atlantic brine, 
A tyrant in command; 

And our fingers bled, till the sails were red, 
On the banks of Newfoundland. 


We've slanted thru the brimming Trades. 
Where storm-clouds never frown. 

We’ve raged the Roaring Forties thru, 
And rushed our Easting down. 


We've sunk the Pole-star far below, 
Sailed ’neath the Southern Cross. 

Where fitful jack-o-lanterns glow, 
Nor did we count it loss. 


I cannot tell the deeds we did. 
When we were in our prime, 


SEAMAN 


But I think of you, as 1 do of few, 
My dear Old Summertime. 


I tell the world my careless tale, 
Because I love you well; 

Your voice is vast as a trumpet’s blast, 
But clear as a silver bell. 


And when I clasp your hardened hand, 
Old shipmate, it is bliss; 

Your grasp is strong as an iron thong, 
But true as a maiden’s kiss. ‘ 


The wonder is to all the world, 
That we are still alive; 

We fared upon a barren rock, 
For four-score days and five. 


Where shall I find a stauncher friend, 
A spirit more sublime, 

My last and only sou-markee 
For you, Old Summertime! 
New Yor« City 
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The Census and the Socialists 


. BY W. J. GHENT 


AutHor or “Our Benevotent Feupauism,” “Mass anp Crass,” Etc. 


Bureau furnishes an_ excellent 
confirmation of Socialist analyses 
of present-day tendencies in industry. 
This bulletin gives a statistical statement 
of the first quinquennial census (that of 
1905) of manufactures in the United 
States. Hand trades and petty industries 
are omitted, and the figures relate only 
to “establishments conducted under what 
is known as the factory system.” The 
schedules used are virtually identical with 
those used in 1900, and accurate compar- 
isons between the two censuses are thus 
rendered possible. The favorite refuge 
of census officials and other optimists in 
reply to unfavorable deductions drawn 
from comparisons of previous censuses 
has heretofore been the demurrer that, 
the schedules being different, no basis for 
exact comparison existed. This refuge 
cannot again be taken. For the first time 
we have approximately like standards of 
measurement. 
That concentration increases steadily is 
a commonplace of Socialist contention. 
[he persistence, to a greater or less de 
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gree, of petty industries and petty mer- 
cantile houses is acknowledged, but the 
assertion is made that these minor estab- 
lishments undergo a constant restriction 
of scope and revenue. They are the 
“refuge of the cripples of capitalism,” as 
Vandervelde says—of men. who seek with 
their small savings from industry to es- 
cape the ‘drudgery of manual work. Tho 
they persist as to numbers, the individual 
units melt like bubbles in a stream. 

It is also a part of the Socialist con- 
tention that, as concentration increases, 
as machinery is improved and as the vol- 
ume of commodities is heaped up, the 
stress of the competitive struggle is in 
a measure transferred from the field of 
production to the field of distribution. 
The struggle is to sell goods to the last 
accessible human being. And so the 
number of workers in the purely produc- 
tive industries remains virtually station- 
ary (in many industries declining), while 
the number of those in clerical and dis- 
tributive tasks increases. 

Let us see what the Census Bulletin 
has to sav concerning these two points 
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First, as to concentration. There is a 
large increase in the amount of capital 
employed. In five years the total has 
grown from $8,978,825,200 to $12,686,- 
265,673, an increase of 41.3 per cent. 
No one need doubt the truth of these fig- 
-ures. The nation’s wealth advances by 
long leaps, and a great part of it is trans- 
‘formed into capital for the creating of 
further wealth, by enlarging or creating 
industrial enterprises. But the number 
of new establishments is inconsiderable. 
The increase is only from 207,562 to 
216,262, or 4.2 per cent.—one-tenth of 
the rate of the increase of capital. 

The remarkable extent of this concen- 
tration is shown by further figures. 
There are 71,162 establishments with an 
annual product of less than $5,000, and 
120,920 with a product ranging from 
$5,000 to $100,000. The whole of these 
192,082 establishments, however, com- 
prising 88.8 per cent. of the entire num- 
ber of establishments, produce only 20.7 
per cent. of the total manufactured prod- 
uct. On the other hand, the 24,180 estab- 
lishments producing values of $100,000 
and more annually, comprise only 11.2 
per cent. of the total number, but they 
produce 79.3 per cent. of the total value. 
Thirty-eight per cent. of the total values 
are produced by only 1,899 establish- 
ments—less than 1 per cent. of the total. 
“The organization of large establish- 
ments,” says the Census Bulletin, “either 
by new construction or by bringing inde- 
pendent manufacturing enterprises under 
the same ownership, has been one of the 
conspicuous features in connectigpn with 
the manufacturing industries of the 
country.” 


The increase in the number of wage- - 


earners in manufacturing is also but 
moderate. We have had at least two 
years of unexampled prosperity, the 
number of immigrants (a very consid- 
erable portion of whom are of wage- 
earning age) has broken all records, and 
there has been an increase of population 
of probably 10 per cent. Yet the best 
the census can show for the increase in 
the average number of wage-earners is 
16 per cent. A. number of industries 
show distinct losses in the numbers em- 
ployed, while others show but little 
change. Considering the factors men- 
tioned above, this is virtually no in- 
crease at all. It is not sufficient to indi 
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cate steady employment for the out-of- 
works of the census of Igoo. 

But while the wage-earners show so 
slight a numerical growth, the salaried 
officials, Clerks and the like advanced 
their numbers from 364,202 to 519,751. 
This is a gain of 42.7 per cent., a gain 
greater than that in the amount of cap- 
ital employed. Even these figures,. it 
should be remembered, give no adequate 
idea of the increase of the numbers of 
this class, since the numbers employed 
in manufacturing alone are considered. 
The greater bulk of the clerical and dis- 
tributive workers is employed in other 
kinds of enterprises. Were it possible 
at this time to obtain figures of book- 
keepers, clerks, stenographers, salesmen, 
packers, shippers, draymen, boatmen, 
railway employees and other miscella- 
neous groups of this class, a rate of in- 
crease considerably greater would no 
doubt be found. This class as a whole 
increased by 48.4 per cent. from 1890 
to 1900. All present tendencies indi- 
cate a higher rate of growth for the last 
five. years. 

Modern industry is based upon the 
production of goods for sale. Concen- 
tration and improved processes pile up 
commodities in an ever-increasing vol- 
ume, and the human struggle is more 
and more a conflict to sell goods. All 
means that human ingenuity can invent 
to bring wares to the notice of the last 
persuadable being and to persuade him 
to buy, are employed. The distant 
heathen and the remote squatter are 
alike pursued to their last refuge in the 
hope of selling them anything from 
glass beads to automobiles. The num- 
ber of persons directly or indirectly em- 
ployed in distribution increases. But 
despite this increase, despite the ex- 
tensive and intensive cultivation of the 
market, despite the relative decrease of 
wage-earning producers, and the much 
more significant relative decrease in the 
number of productive establishments, the 
market continues to be fed with a swell- 
ing volume of goods which cannot be 
sold; and which threaten, sooner or 
later, a collapse of the prevailing system 
of production. 

And what then? Well, the Socialists 
have also an answer to that, which he 
who cares may learn, 

New Yorn Crty 
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Sturgis’s History of Architecture 


SINCE Fergusson’s “History of Archi- 
tecture,” long the sole and unquestioned 
authority for English-speaking students 
of architecture, became antiquated by 
the rapid progress of recent scholarship 
in that field, nothing has appeared in 
English until very recently to take its 
place. Monographs and _ histories of 
particular periods and styles have been 
multiplied by English and American 


writers,-and in French there was pub- 
lished a few years ago the admirable 
“Histoire de l’Architecture,” by Auguste 
Choisy, which has rather surprisingly 
failed thus far of translation into Eng- 
lish. A year ago, however, Prof. F. M. 
Simpson, of London, brought out the 
first volume of a general “History of 
Architecture,” covering the ancient 
basilican and Byzantine styles; and we 
have now from the accomplished pen of 
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From Sturgis’s “History of 


Architecture.” 


Raker & Taylor. 
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Mr. Russell Sturgis, of this city, the first 
volume of a parallel undertaking.* 
Comparing this handsome volume with 
Professor Simpson’s work, one notes at 
once its less technical and more popular 
character. It is evidently intended for 
the general reader rather than the ad- 
vanced student, and lacks the character 
of a text-book and work of reference 
that marks the English book, and which 
one rather naturally looks for in a his- 
tory of these dimensions. Its illustra- 
tions comprise only a limited number of 
plans or sections, and many of those it 
contains lack any accompanying scale. 
On the other hand, there are many pic- 
turesque views of buildings from photo- 
graphs and a rather curious assortment 
of reproductions of engravings from 
miscellaneous sources, some of them of 
an antiquated character which one would 
hardly look for in a modern. work. 

Mr. Sturgis covers in this volume the 
history of the architecture of antiquity 
in Egypt, Western Asia, Greece and 
Rome, in an easy, familiar, often dis- 
cursive and almost conversational style, 
occasionally entering into extended dis- 
cussion of details which many might 
consider of secondary importance. The 
plan of the work seems somewhat lack- 
ing in system and coherence; it is neither 
strictly chronological nor strictly ana- 
lytic and topical, nor does it combine the 
two systems upon any _ recognizable 
principle. It is rather a series of essiys 
on various phases of antique archi- 
tecture, grouped by countries and large 
periods than a systematic history of the 
‘art. It fails to present a clear and co- 
herent picture of the advance of the art 
of building and of the gradual evolu- 
tion of the various styles. One per- 
ceives everywhere the analytical rather 
than the historical spirit. Yet the work 
is far from being unscholarly. It gives 
evidence thruout not only of wide read- 
ing, but also of that peculiar erudition 
which comes from a lifelong enthusiasm 
for and absorption in a subject of study. 
On matters of controversy Mr. Sturgis 
often takes the judicial attitude of sus- 
pended judgment, and is rarely, if ever, 
dogmatic. In matters of appreciation 
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he shows the independence of a thoroly- 
trained critic who knows what he is 
writing about, and will doubtless carr) 
his readers generally with him. There 
will be, however, an increasing number 
to protest against his summary denial of 
the quality of originality to Roman 
architecture (p. 385). The art of mon- 
umental planning of complex buildings 
originated with the Roman builders, and 
they are entitled to credit for this as 
well as for being the first to conceive the 
superb effect of spacious and lofty inte- 
riors unencumbered by supports. It is 
a little discouraging that a work coming 
out under the authority of so distin- 
guished a writer should in any degree 
echo the uncritical verdict of the writ- 
ers of fifty years ago, who condemned 
everything in Roman architecture be- 
cause it was not Greek, while they found 
fault with its lack of originality _ be- 
cause it was all borrowed from the 
Greek ! 

The nomenclature of places is occa- 
sionally open to criticism. For Pastum 
and Selinus—long accepted forms in 
English—we have Pesto and Selinunte ; 
on different pages the same place is 
called Akragas, Agrigentum and Gir- 
genti. But these and occasional mis 
prints, like B. C. for A. D. on page 52. 
are rare and minor defects in a book full 
of information and suggestion, the 
fruits of a ripe scholarship, and far more 
readable than most works of this kind 
are apt to be. The two remaining vol 
umes of the proposed history will be 
awaited with interest. 


2 
Lord Acton and His Circle 


The letters of Lord Acton which make 
up this sturdy volume* belong chiefly to 
the period between 1858 and 1864; that 
is to say, between Acton’s twenty-fourth 
and thirtieth year. They are nearly all 
preoccupied with Acton’s three or four 
ventures in Catholic magazine editing. 
and are addressed to Richard Simpson, 
the acting editor of the Rambler and the 
Home and Foreign Review. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that these letters will 
be of a different tone from those written 
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twenty years later to Mary Gladstone, 
and edited for us not long ago by Mr. 
Herbert Paul. ‘This later series, as the 
readers of it will remember, bears on 
many a page traces of the bitterness and 
discouragement with which Acton em- 
erged from the dark days of the Vatican 
Council. For .altho, unlike his great 
teacher, Dollinger, he never left the 
Church, still for the rest of his life he 
was in a state of constant temper against 
Popes, Curia, Index Inquisition and So- 
ciety of Jesus. Of this, however, there 
is scarcely anything in this volume. A 
few letters at the end, it is true, dated 
after the Vatican Council, tell of Man- 
ning’s pressure upon Acton in order to 
get from him a profession of faith in the 
Vatican definition; a demand which Ac- 
ton was in no hurry to comply with, since 
Manning was not his bishop and had but 
a questionable canonical right to hold him 
up in such a fashion. 

The bulk of these letters, as we have 
intimated, are communications to Simp- 
son on the contents and character of the 
Rambler, and later, of the Home and 
Foreign Review. They display the shy 
and modest Acton in those intimate 
moods which are so apt to illustrate a 
man’s qualities of heart and head. They 
particularly reveal to us, as the letters to 
Mary Gladstone did, Acton’s enormous 
historical learning, which, despite its 
massiveness, he held in easy, almost 
jaunty control, so that erudition flowed 
into his letters as copiously as the higher 
gossip of the day. 

But the main interest of these letters 
is in the light they throw upon English 
Catholicism during the fifteen years 
which followed the Oxford movement. 
This Dom Gasquet has admirably 
brought out in his splendid introduction. 
The Oxford and Cambridge converts of 
those days were taken aback by the low 
state of education which they found 
among the born Catholics. W.G. Ward, 
violent Ultramontane as he was, said that 
the philosophy taught in Catholic col- 
leges debauches the minds of the stu- 
dents. Newman, so sparing in words of 
censure, deplores the blindness and ig- 
norance of the Italian theologians. In 
similar tone spoke Simpson, Capes, 
Stokes and many others, to the grievous 
hurt of old-fashioned Catholics, and quite 
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to the scandal of men like Faber, who 
had become not only Catholic, but Ital- 
ians. ‘The liberal view, of course, pre- 
dominated in the Rambler and in its suc- 
cessor, the Home and Foreign Review, 
and liberal these magazines remained 
while they existed, despite many pro- 
testations from high quarters. Finally, 
when Pius [X. wrote his celebrated brief 
to the Archbishop of Munich in 1863, in 
which he so strongly denounced liberal- 
ism, and stated that good Catholics 
should submit, not only to defined dog- 
ma, but also to received theological opin- 
ions and to the decisions of Roman Con- 
gregations, Acton and Simpson put an 
end to the Home and Foreign Review, 
saying that they felt in conscience con- 
strained to this action by the words of 
the Pope. As Liberal Catholicism is 
again a burning question, this feature of 
these letters makes them timely in a nota- 
ble degree. 
ss 


Federal Power Over Carriers and 
Corporations 


Mr. PrentIce’s book on The Federai 
Power Over Carriers and Corporations,* 
is a vigorous protest against the present 
tendency toward centralization of power 
in Congress, especially as a remedy for 
the evils arising from the increase in size 
and power to stifle competition of cor- 
porations engaged as carriers or other- 
wise in interstate commerce. The work 
as the author says in his preface, deals 
with the nature and extent of the powers 
belonging to the general Government and 
is not concerned with Congressional 
legislation except in so far as the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust act bears on the gen- 
eral subject. Its keynote is a contention 
against the further extension of the 
powers of Congress by interpretation of 
the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution so as to deprive the several 
States of their constitutional right to 
create and control corporations and in- 
dividuals engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, the exercise of which right is as- 
serted to be sufficient to avoid and pre- 
vent the evils of which complaint is made. 
Apart from its interest to the lawyer and 
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the lawmaker, the book is of value to all 
who are concerned with or are interested 
in the problems’ of Government and 
economics. 

Premising that the Constitution is a 
historical document, the meaning and in- 
terpretation of which should be deter- 
mined by the study of the contemporane- 
ous conditions and of the constitutional 
practice of the States and of Congress, 
the author devotes a considerable part of 
the work to considering the proceeding 
in the constitutional convention in rela- 
tion to the so-called commerce clause. 
l‘rom such investigation of the history of 
the Constitution, the author concludes the 
purpose of the commerce clause to be 
threefold ; to regulate foreign commerce, 
as to which Congress was given abso- 
lutely exclusive power; to regulate com- 
merce with the Indian tribes, as to which 
the powers of Congress could not in any 
way be entrenched upon by the States; 
and finally to regulate interstate com- 
merce, by which, it is declared, it was in- 
tended to grant to Congress exclusive 
power solely over coastwise trade and to 
prevent restraints. by the States on 
commerce and intercourse among them- 
selves. 

Passing from the question of the ex- 
tent of the power to regulate interstate 
commerce as historically developed prior 
to and shortly after the adoption of the 
Constitution, the author takes up the en- 
largement of this power thru the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court interpretat- 
ing the clause in question, which, starting 
_ with the decision in Gibbons vs. Ogden 
and culminating in the decision in Cooley 
vs. The Port Wardens, have established 
the doctrine, now safe against attack, that 
the power of Congress under the Consti- 
tution over interstate commerce of every 
nature is exclusive in all matters which 
require uniformity among the States, and 
as to others of local importance is exclu- 
sive only when Congress has legislated 
on the subject. Mr. Prentice concludes 
that while the doctrine just stated is, per- 
haps, the most satisfactory solution of the 
question that has ever been given, it has 
brought with it difficulties, and is not only 
a departure from the intention of the 
Constitution, but a departure from legal 
principles which opened the way for fur- 
ther extension of Federal power under 
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the commerce clause, and especially 0: 
the Federal power over land carriers. 

The next subject discussed is the righ’ 
of Congress to create-and charter cor 
porations. Mr. Prentice forcibly denies 
the existence in Congress of the power 
which it is now frequently asserted to 
have under the commerce clause, to for 
bid corporations engaging in interstat: 
carriage and commerce without the grant 
of a charter from the Federal Govern 
ment involving submission to regulations 
imposed by the charter or by other Con 
gressional legislation. He holds that 
Congress under the Constitution and de 
cisions of the Supreme Court has abso 
lutely no authority to create corpora- 
tions except as incident to the carrying 
out of one or more of the great powers 
given to it by the Constitution, and he 
asserts that the creation of corporations 
for the purpose of engaging in interstate 
commerce can in no way be regarded as 
a necessary and proper or an implied 
power incident to the carrying out of the 
powers of Congress under the commerce 
clause. 

The work is concluded by a thoro 
consideration of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act, the constitutional principles involved 
therein and the decisions of the court 
thereunder. Mr. Prentice laments the 
present tendency of the courts under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act to extend the 
prohibition of the act beyond combina- 
tions or contracts in restraint of inter- 
state trade to mere combinations or con- 
tracts to manufacture within a single 
State merchandise which may become 
the subject of interstate transportation 
or commerce, and he asserts that the 
courts in so doing have looked more to 
the size of the corporation and of its 
business than to whether. or not the con- 
tract or combination involves interstate 
commerce, on which ground only has 
Congress power so to legislate. He con- 
cludes that among the matters left to the 
States by the Constitution was the entire 
subject of corporations, and asserts that 
the courts in construing the Sherman act 
have gone to the verge of Federal juris- 
diction, and that an extension of the 
present doctrine could be made only by 
the sacrifice of State authority and by 
overturning long-established principles 
of Constitutional law. 
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Lincoln the Lawyer. By Frederick Trevor 
Hill. New York: The Century Co., $2.00. 
‘Mr. Hill has done the public and the 
profession a favor in showing how it 
came about that Mr. Lincoln was one of 
the great lawyers of the country. The 
prevailing idea has been that it was due 
to chance genius, and was a sort of fluke. 
Nicolay and Hay even had not dispelled 
this view. It was due to fitness and 
work. Lincoln’s methods, his life, his 
environment, his character are adequately 
shown. Externally Lincoln was a lawyer 
without system, but his cases were 
thought out and studied out and the law 
was soyinded in behalf of his clients. He 
mastered the salient features and present- 
ed his evidence and arguments with such 
tact and clearness, winning at once his 
case and the friendship of his hearers, 
that, after years. of both office and 
court work—for his professional life 
was odd thirty years in length—from a 
trial lawyer he became a counsel, a bar- 
rister, as the English have it. He tried 


no less than a hundred and seventy-three 
cases in the Illinois Supreme Court, a 
vast record for any lawyer, and they 
comprehended all branches of the law, so 


it was no mild apprenticeship that 
wrought the man who surprised the na- 
tion in the Cooper Union speech, and re- 
vealed a new defender of the Constitu- 
tion. Many are the good stories that Mr. 
Hill has gathered in this demonstration. 
For that old circuit system of our earlier 
days was full of humorous situations. 
This system, whereby the court, attended 
by the advocates, traveled like a caravan 
from county to county, dispensing justice 
as it went, has been illustrated from a 
fine example by Mr. Hill. Judges and 
lawyers of the first rank and cases of 
great importance were in the old Eighth 
Circuit, and it matters not that the jury 
were sometimes literally dragged to their 
duty -by the sheriff, or that his Honor 
sometimes physically chastised a disturb- 
er in demonstrating the dignity of the 
law. The circuit was a great one. The 
sturdy manliness of Lincoln’s character 
colors the history. He was as a lawver 
what he was as a man, ever warring for 
the right, securing justice and resorting 
to no tricks or subterfuge. An evil case 
he would not touch, and he even aban- 
doned those that developed the dishonor 
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of his client. “The fairest lawyer I ever 
knew,” said old Judge Breese, of Illinois, 
who had known him for a quarter cen- 
tury, “and of a professional bearing so 
high-toned and honorable as justly and 
without derogating from the claims of 
others, entitling him to be presented to 
the profession as a model well worthy of 
the closest imitation.” And this Mr, Hill 
shows to our thoughtful pleasure and 


Satisfaction. 


3 


A History of Southern Literature. By Carl 
Holliday. New York and Washington: 
Neale Publishing Co. $2.50. 

The author claims in his preface to 
this large, fine-looking volume that it is 
his purpose “to make a study of the vari- 
ous literary movements and their results 
and show that the writings of this sec- 
tion (the South) are not mere discon- 
nected efforts of isolated. thinkers, but 
rather the natural, logical and continu- 
ous productions of a people differing so 
materially in views and sentiments from 
their neighbors of the North that even 
the Civil War was necessary to prevent 
their becoming separate nations.” In a 
purpose so laudable we could wish that 
he had succeeded better; but the book is 
not a contribution of original or perma- 
nent value to the subject discussed. Not 
to mince words, it contains 400 pages of 
elegantly printed platitudes, and little 
else except an occasional quotation. Ap- 
parently, however, the author has been 
industrious in the collection and careful 
in the verification of fis data, and his 
work, with its good index and bibliog- 
raphy, should make an excellent refer- 
ence book for mere facts. 


& 


Merrylips. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Merrylips was the youngest child of 
Sir Thomas Verner, a bluff English gen- 
tleman. She had a godmother who 
wore coffers of jewels hidden in her 
clothes, and she had everything else to 
make her life a wonder to every other 
little girl who reads the book. For one 
thing, she wore boy’s clothes, and was 
snatched ‘from loyalists to Roundheads 
and back again during those perilous 
davs when the King and Parliament 
failed to agree. Her adventures in and 
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between the lines among the rough, 
hearty soldiers who believed her to be a 
boy make up the tale, which is sufficient- 
ly charming and incredible to please any 
child, but especially girls. The author, 
indeed, has very appropriately dedicated 
it “To every little girl who has wished 
for an hour to be a little boy.” 


a 
Literary Notes 


....According to the reports received from 
a gross of circulating libraries, the Literarische 
Echo gives the foilowing as the most popular 
books of the year in Germany: Hiligenlei, by 
Frenssen; Einer Mutter Sohn, by Viebig; 
Tagebuch einer Verlorenen, by Bohme; Die 
Wiskottens, by Herzog; Der Wetterwart, by 
Heer, and Gétz Kraffi, by Stilbauer. 


....Predecessors of Cleopatra, by Leigh 
North, is a diligent compilation of what is 
known of the Queens of Egypt for four thou- 
sand years of its history. The author has col- 
lected interesting material about these mummi- 
fied ladies from many sources, but he does not 
imdicate what these are, nor does he handle his 
yi critically. [Broadway Publishing Co., 
N. Y. 


....The voyage of our Secretary of State 
around South America forms an important 
part of our diplomatic history, and _ the 
speeches made by Mr. Root, as well as those 
made to him by the public men of the coun- 
tries visited cannot be neglected by the stu- 
dent of our relations with Latin America. It 
is, therefore, fortunate that the Government 
Printing Office has published all these speeches 
in book form. 


....The first number of the Journal of 
American History, produced by the Associated 
Publishers of American Records, New Haven, 
is somewhat bewildering in its typographical 
effect because of the extensive use of d 
English lettering, colored flags, facsimile 
autographs and seals, gilded titles and triangu- 
lar headings. In variety of contents it is 
equally perplexing. It deals with the past, 
present and future of America, for it contains 
historic documents, selections from contem- 
porary editorials, and prophecies from West- 
ern Governors. 


....The little volume entitled Walks and 
Words of Jesus is a reversion to the primitive 
form of the Gospel narrative. Rev. M. N. 
Olmstead has selected the quoted words of 
Jesus from all sources, and printed them by 
themselves, with brief connecting passages. It 
is, of course, uncritical.to assume that the 
literal quotations, and especially those from 
Revelation, -give any more accurately the 
words of Jesus than the indirect discourse, 
but the separation brings out many interest- 
ing points commonly overlooked. All the 
fragmentary logia recently discovered at 
Oxyrliynchus are included. [Published by G. 
Mortimer McClintock, Newark, N. J. $1.50.!} 
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Pebbles 


“Tus is a very tight fit,” quoth Senator 
Murphy, as he went into delirium tremens. 
—Cornell Widow. 


. (De you belong to the Law and Order So- 
ciety ?” 

“Yes; anybody you want lynched?’—At- 
lanta Constitution. 


“JoHNn,” said Mrs. Smithers, “you asked me 
to read the President’s Message, and I did.” 
“What did you think of it?” . 
“To tell the truth, I was disappointed. I 
had hoped to find in it somewhere a hint as 
to how to have my brown velvet made up.”— 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


Uncle Nehemiah, the proprietor of a ram- 
shackle little hotel in Mobile, was aghast at 
finding a newly arrived guest with his arm 
around his daughter’s waist. 

“Mandy, tell that niggah to take his ahm 
from around yo’ wais’,” he indignantly com- 
manded. 

“Tell him you’self,” said Amanda. “He’s 
a puffect stranger to me.”—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 


Baroness  Burvetre-Coutts, the richest 
woman in England, who died yesteday at the 
age of ninety-two, did a funny thing a few 
years ago. She heard an American boy 
named Willie Bartlett recite “Hiawatha,” and 
was so taken by his elocution that she mar- 
ried him, though older than his grandmother. 
This is the only instance on_record where 
elocution ever paid.—Atchison Globe. 


A YOUNG reporter was given an assignment 
to write the obituary of a prominent Western 
pioneer. He wrote as follows: . 

“Citizens of this State will be very much 
grieved to learn that Uncle Joseph Hawley 
has been gathered to his fathers. He had 
been confined to his bed for three months with 
a serious ailment, and while hope was enter- 
tained that he would recover, his death was 
not altogether unexpected. Thus is another 
well-known pioneer the victim of the grim 
reaper, and another sturdy spirit has crossed 
the range.” 

The city editor remonstrated, with more 
than ordinary patience, “You better write this 
over again, my boy,” he said. “Don’t use so 
many old expressions. Try to keep everything 
new and up-to-date. Don’t use so many 
hackneyed phrases. Originality is what we 
want.” The young reporter seized upon his 
task with avidity. Presently he approached 
the city editor’s desk and breathlesslv laid 
his second effort upon it. This is what he 
had written: 

“Everybody will shed tears when they hear 
that ‘Josh’ Hawley has joined his ancestors. 
He has been about all in for nearly three 
morths, and while a good many people kept 
kidding themselves with the idea that he 
would get well, it was a cinch he had to go. 

“Thus is another of the old boys mowed 
down, and another soul has bored a tunnel 
through the great divide.”—Puck, « 
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Editorials 


Mr. Shonts and Mr. Wallace 


THE withdrawal of Chairman Shonts 
from the service of the Government 
closely resembles the departure of Engi- 
neer Wallace, a year and a half ago, 
altho the resigning Chairman does not 
appear to think so, and the similarity 
seems not to have been discovered by the 
President or Secretary Taft. 

In his memorable interview with Mr. 
Wallace, the Secretary remarked with 
considerable emphasis that the Engineer 
was changing his position “for mere 
lucre” and “personal advantage,” and 
that his course was at variance with 
“every principle of honor and duty.” 
Mr. Wallace desired to accept a place in 
which he would receive a much larger 
salary, but it was his purpose to remain 
for a time in the service of the Govern- 
ment, in order that the transfer to his 
successor might be made without diffi- 
culty. His responsibility was not so 
great as that of the Chairman, who has 
held, as the President said in his letter 
of the 22d inst., a “vitally responsible 
position.” 

Mr. Shonts (who has said that he never 
censured the Engineer for his action) 
also leaves the service for “personal ad- 
vantage” and probably “for mere lucre.” 
His new salary is to be very much larger 
than his old one. He has held his “vital- 
ly responsible” office only twenty months. 
He explains that he “never contemplated 
the supervision of construction” on the 
Isthmus. We are not informed whether 
it was known to the President and Secre- 
tary Taft that he became Chairman with 
that understanding. 

He says that his “duty ended when the 
work was so organized that nothing re- 
mained to be done except the execution 
of a contract.” But no contract has 
been executed, and at last reports there 
was no contract in sight. The lowest 
bid has been rejected ; the next one is too 
high. And even after the making of a 
contract, much will “remain to be done” 
on the Isthmus. Even now, a final de- 
cision may not have been reached as to 
questions of great importance concern- 


ing the type of canal and the projects 
which are essential to the lock plan. , 

One would think that the departure of 
the “vitally responsible’ head of the 
whole organization at this time must not 
be less embarrassing and disturbing than 
Engineer Wallace’s withdrawal a year 
and a half ago. We are not saying that 
Mr. Shonts has been disloyal or has not 
acted within the limit of his rights. We 
are only making such a comparison of 
the two cases as is suggested by the atti- 
tude of the Government toward the two 
retiring officers. The remarkably harsh 
treatment of Mr. Wallace was approved 
by the President, who now releases Mr. 
Shonts with the most complimentary ex- 
pressions of affectionate regard. If Mr. 
Wallace had gone to the Chairman for 
instruction, he might have learned how 
to resign without having the doot 
slammed in his face. 


a 
Concerning Depravity 


More significant than public protests 
against the performance of the play 
“John the Baptist” and the opeta “Sa- 
lome” has been the quiet discountenanc- 
ing of these offenses by thousands of per- 
sons who would enjoy the acting of Mar- 
lowe and Sothern, or who would have 
been glad to get their own impressions 
of the most ambitious musical creations 
of Richard Strauss. It is these people, 
who say little, but who manifest their 
principles in their conduct, who consti- 
tute the real conscience of a community. 

The argument that art must live by its 
own canons, and not by those of an im- 
posed morality, is entirely sound. No 
moralist whose code has been framed in 
breadth of knowledge and in philosophic 
insight will dispute the artistic position. 
But between a morality that is thus 
broadly based and artistic canons that 
are true to esthetic principles there is 
no conflict. The subject matter of art 
is beauty in some one or more of its in- 
finite modes or moods. Depravity is not 
beautiful. That which is disgusting 
morally is not attractive esthetically. It 
never was. It never can be, 
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It is true that a raw civilization does 
not always accurately discriminate be- 
tween depravity and some other things. 
Nice discrimination comes only with a 
rather high intellectual evolution, supple- 
mented by much experience of life. Un- 
formed communities, unacquainted with 
the great creations of art and literature, 
not infrequently mistake the unconven- 
tional for the depraved. The note of un- 
mistakable depravity is always to be 
found in the unnatural or the degenerate. 
That which is itself natural may become 
unnatural when displayed, and provoker 
of vice. Yet the natural, even when it is 
coarse-fibered, may be an element in 
sound esthetic composition. The natural 
may be terrible; it may be tragic; but 
not loathsome. 

It is one of the hopeful indications of 
American life that, without any general 
development of that pruriency which has 
marked too many civilizations of the past, 
we are acquiring thru the spread of 
scientific knowledge a sane understand- 
ing of what constitutes naturalness, and, 
by contrast, of what constitutes its oppo- 
sites, unnaturalness and degeneration. 
Any normal function of the living organ- 
ism is as natural as the play of sunlight 
or the beating of the tides, but it is 
equally natural that certain ones should 
seek the cover of clothing or conceal- 
ment. The natural may run into excess; 
it may fall into the vice of intemperance ; 
it may be inadequately controlled by the 
social feeling, and thus subject itself to 
those restraints which are necessary to 
insure the common good. But the natu- 
ral in and of itself cannot in the slightest 
degree become depravity. 

It is when this sure foundation of sane 
ethics is clearly perceived by a com- 
munity that the duty becomes absolutely 
clear to bring all the forces of healthy 
sentiment and sane public opinion to 
bear against the public exhibition and 
commercial exploitation of depravity. It 
is only a degenerate mind, expressive of 
an exhausted physical vitality, that can 
take morbid pleasure in a display of 
horrible frenzies of unnatural passion. 
Art may bring all its resources to bear 
in depicting the pathological, but it can- 
not make the pathological in any true 
sense of the word beautiful. It cannot 
in such creations be true to itself. By 
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suggestion and a subtle disintegration of 
conscious self-control, it can easily im- 
pair, at one and the same moment, the 
power of men and women to resist phy- 
sical breakup and their sensitive respon- 
siveness to normal, fine, healthful stimu- 
lation. 

We need have no fear of any art which 
depicts life in all the vigor and the beau- 
ty that nature strives ever to attain. 
That which nature makes in her creative 
efforts is sound, virile, admirable. But 
that which is born of mental and physical 
decay, of disintegration, that which 
marks degeneration and the road to 
death, cannot be portrayed without plac- 
ing the seal of death upon art itself, as 
surely as upon human character. For 
fine and beauty-loving minds, as for sane 
and healthy minds, there can be but one 
rule in these matters: Leave the dying to 
revel in death, and the dead to bury their 


dead. 
a shams 


That Iowa Lynching 


TuHat Iowa lynching was at Charles 
City, a town of about 5,000 people, and 
not at Waterloo, a city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants. The occasion of this horrible and 
disgraceful affair teaches an old lesson 
of the perversities of legal practice, 
which are of advantage to tricky law- 
yers, but not to the peopic. 

Cullen, the victim of the mob, had 
lived many years in Charles City, was 
well known as a contracting carpenter of 
considerable means. The place was 
small enough, so that the people gener- 
ally were acquainted with him and his 
family, their characteristics and the story 
of the case. Busse, another wife mur- 
derer in the adjoining county, whose 
sentence had been that week commuted 
from death to life imprisonment, was also 
known to the people of Charles City. 
His crime, like Cullen’s, was accom- 
panied by revolting circumstances, ex- 
tending it beyond uxoricide. In the 
“quest for error” his lawyers succeeded - 
in securing different reprieves from the 
death sentence, and finally, in the review 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa, four of 
these eight judges had held that he was 
technically entitled to a new trial. This 
in spite of his unquestioned guilt and 
confession. Cullen had been a close 
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follower of these proceedings, and when 
the Governor during the same week had 
commuted Busse’s sentence to life im- 
prisonment, remarked: “If they can’t 
hang Busse they can’t hang any one. 
He sent for his brother in Illinois to 
come to him, got up in the morning, 
killed. his wife and tried to kill his step- 
son, fifteen years old, and finally shot the 
boy in the back, killing him when he 
started to bring the officers. It looked 
like a premeditated and planned crime. 
He was lynched that night. 

The horror and the shame to Iowa be- 
cause of the lynching should not obscure 
the real occasion behind it. The lynch- 
ing was a passionate protest against the 
befogging precedent which seems to en- 
tangle the legal mind, and makes the 
form of more importance than the sub- 
stance of justice in the eyes of the law- 
yers and of the courts. 

The natural thought of the people was 
that Cullen, too, with his money, would 
escape the penalty as Busse had. He 
was guilty enough, but legal sophistries, 
woven by tricky lawyers, hired to ob- 
struct justice, would entangle the — 

en 


cution and trial judge in error. 
the Supreme Court would find the flaw 
the defense had so skilfully got into the 
record and the criminal would escape. 
Our legislators are largely lawyers and 
do not seem willing to simplify proceed- 


ings. They say: “Lawyers are entitled 
to a living.” But the public is entitled 
to consideration, and this lynching was 
a yell of rage from an exasperated com- 
munity, which is liable to be heard again 
unless the demand of the people for legal 
reform is satisfied by those in authority. 
President Andrew D. White, in his 
autobiography, makes this comment: 


“T have long felt and still feel that of all the 
weaknesses in our institutions one of the most 
serious is our laxity in the administration of 
the criminal law. No other civilized country, 
save possibly the lower parts of Italy and 
Sicily, shows anything to approach the numbe1 
of unpunished homicides in proportion to. the 
population which are committed in sundry 
parts of our own country, and indeed, in our 
country taken as a whole. In no country is 
the deterrent effect of punishment so vitiated 
by delay. In no country is so much facility 
fiven to chicanery, to futile appeals, and to 
every possible means of clearing men from the 
due penalty of high crime, and especially the 
crime of murder.” 
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Dr. Richards on the Apostles’ 
Creed 


Dr. Witt1amM R. RicHarps, pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church of this 
city and successor of Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock and Henry van Dyke, has issued a 
book on the Apostles’ Creed which is in 
effect a brief in favor of the introduc- 
tion of that ancient symbol into the wor- 
ship of non-liturgical churches. Dr. 
Richards was a member of the General 
Assembly’s Committee which prepared 
the “Book of Common Worship,” in 
which the Apostles’ Creed is made a 
part of the Order of Morning Service. 
His book, therefore, may be taken as an 
authoritative statement of the reasons 
which impelled Dr. van Dyke’s commit- 
tee to recommend the inclusion of the 
creed in Presbyterian worship. 

Dr. Richards has put together in ad- 
mirable form about all that can be said 
in favor of congregational use of this 
ancient confession of faith. He finds 
that it answers the pious longing for 
“some great hymn of the Church (to be 
said, not sung, for not all can sing), a 
hymn hallowed by age, and still the 
vehicle of man’s present and living con- 
victions, thru which we all, adding our 
voices to the countless hosts of those 
who have gone before, might gratefully 
speak out our confessions to the world.” 
It falls pleasantly upon his ear, “like the 
echo of a vanished world.” It seems to 
him to embody the essential faith of 
earnest living disciples, with marvelous 
exactness, laying the emphasis on devo- 
tion to the Founder of the faith. pre- 
cisely where progressive theology is in- 
clined also to bestow the stress. While 
more elaborate creeds, like the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the Westminster Con- 
fession, tho entrenched in the constitu- 
tions of great Churches, have been much 
spoken against, the briefest and most 
ancient symbol has increased in favor. 
Dr. Richards is aware of objections to 
its use, but he imputes them chiefly to 
misunderstandings, and declares that 
othet considerations against its adoption 
in worship are so unimportant as to be 
negligible. 

There are, however, very serious dif- 
ficulties in the way of congregational 
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use of the Apostles’ Creed, and in our 
judgment a denomination or a particu- 
lar church not already saddled with it 
may make a serious tactical blunder in 
introducing it into its liturgy. A church 
should be very careful as to what it puts 
into its worship. A new confession of 
faith, short or long, is adopted by di- 
vines and soon goes to the shelf, but a 
habit of worship comes to the front every 
Sunday and establishes the standard of 
belief. Dr. Crapsey was forced from the 
Episcopal Church, not because his doc- 
trine did not square with the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but because his belief did not 
appear to be a fair interpretation of the 
liturgy. Now the liturgical practice ad- 
vocated by Dr. Richards has a bad savor 
at the outset because of the falsehood in 
its name. It may perhaps be explained 
that the story of its composition by the 
Twelve Apostles, each contributing a 
clause, is a mere legend, but the impres- 
sion abides that the symbol declares the 
faith of the Apostles, even tho it was not 
composed until several hundred years 
after the last Apostle was dead. Dr. 
Richards evidently believes that in ex- 


pounding this creed he is expounding 
Apostolic Christianity. Yet it may be 


confidently asserted that this symbol 
contains not a single one of the great 
ideas which Jesus preached and for which 
he gave his life. Not one of his burn- 
ing convictions on moral and religious 
truths is even suggested. On the other 
hand, the God of the Apostles’ Creed is 
not the equal Father of all, but the first 
Person of the Trinity, the Maker of 
heaven and earth. The Christ it de- 
clares was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary, and descended 
into hell—three matters on which the 
lips of Jesus were never opened. The 
creed is as far removed from the doc- 
trine of Paul as from the Galilean gos- 
pel. It reflects neither Paul’s enthu- 
siam of liberty nor his sense of re- 
demption and new life in Christ. 

It is not true that the Apostles’ Creed 
is a fair statement of ordinary Christian 
belief at the present day. To hegin 
with, three of its clauses, viz., the de- 
scent into hell, the holy Catholic Church, 
and the resurrection of the body, require 
to be very much explained away and de- 
prived of their original and proper 
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meaning before they are at all accepta- 
ble to the average Protestant congrega- 
tion. An increasing number, in the 
Church as well as out of it, do not be- 
lieve in the literal virgin birth of Jesus. 
It may be that these doubters are sadly 
in error, but the point is that they are 
numerous and likely to be more so, and 
it ought not to be made hard for them to 
worship God honestly. 

Mr. R. H. Hutton used to say that re- 
citing the Creed was not actually a 
statement of conviction, but “an act of 
intellectual adoration,” “a solemn act of 
spiritual survey over the foundations of 
faith.” He declared that “it fortifies the 
soul to remember facts on which Chris- 
tianity has been based, even when one 
doubts them.” But surely it is a poor 
sort of fortification to one’s religious 
faith to say things he does not believe. 
To such a pass have defenders of this 
Creed been put almost within our gen- 
eration. There was some excuse for 
these apologists, for to them the Creed 
was part of an ancient and beautiful 
liturgy, to which the heart clung tender- 
ly. But there is no such excuse for 
American non-liturgical churches, and it 
would seem a blunder of the worst sort 
for any religious body to load itself with 
a burden which their brethren in Eng- 
land and Germany have found very 
grievous to bear. 

Why should men of progressive spirit, 
who are certainly cognizant of the dis- 
tresses caused by authoritative creeds, 
endeavor to bring in creedal restraint 
where now is liberty? Do they honestly 
think that souls will be comforted and 
men strengthened in honesty and up- 
rightness by the repetition of this Creed ? 
We gravely doubt it. The real reason 
is desire for more liturgy, ambition to 
heal Puritan worship of its bareness and 
the wish to restrain members from re- 
ceding to churches where the “service 
is more beautiful.” The innovation is not 
of necessity condemned because this is 
its motive, but for so small a gain to 
risk the alienation of an increasing num- 
ber of conscientious men is not the part 
of wisdom. The men most needed in 
the churches are those who will not 
“fortify their soul” on what they do not 
believe, even tho it sounds pleasant to 
the ear. The Apostles’ Creed contains 
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dogmas not essential to Christianity, 
which are destined to be subjects of con- 
troversy for many years. Men are like- 
ly to be sharply divided, and many 
whose hearts are Christian will certainly 
be found on the side which rejects the 
creedal statements. In the face of this 
certain fact it were wise for churches to 
let the Apostles’ Creed as nearly alone 
as they can, and coquet with ritualism 
in some other way. 
a 


A Basket of Apples 


Ir you are not so situated that you 
can lay down your pen, with a clean 
conscience and quiet nerves, just half an 
hour before dinner (the old-fashioned 
dinner at noon), pull a basket full of ap- 
ples between your legs, looking critically 
down into the contents (a full peck), en- 
joy the color, the shape, the smoothness 
and the aroma; let memory play about 
suggestively thru the history of the doz- 
en varieties smiling up at you invitingly, 
recalling your boyhood climbs among the 
branches of the old family orchard; then 
draw your pocket-knife out of your right 
pocket, deliberately; begin to eat, com- 
paratively, five or six apples; all the time 
studying, thinking and rejoicing under- 
neath the vest; dropping the pretty peel- 
ings into your waste basket, and careful 
to lose as little as possible of the crystal 
white cells—why, if all this 1s impossible 
with you, you are to be pitied. The 
country editor takes it that this is the one 
emotion—rather multifold, perhaps—that 
comes nearest to being a poem without 
words, of which the human being is 
capable. It should be undisturbed, un- 
hurried and solitary—unless, possibly, 
Frank Brown the Senior happens to be 
in; he who was born in an orchard, and 
bred among the apple-bins, so that now 
his apple judgment is unimpeachable. 
He assures us that the Falernian wine of 
Horace was nothing in the world but 
Spitzenburg cider. 

But, with the basket between your 
knees, you must learn to lift each apple 
deliberately, roll it over between your 
two hands tenderly, getting first of all 
the feel of it; then you will hold it up 
cheeringly before your eyes, admiring 
the rich gold, the crimson stripes, the in- 
numerable dots of silver, the open basin, 
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artistically carved and touched with rus- 
set brown, the stem set in coquettishly at 
the top. Bless us, was anything ever so 
exquisite as a perfect apple! Then you 
hold it to your nose, until the perfume 
closes your eyes, and you lean back in 
your chair, recognizing to the full the 
fellowship that exists between all good 
things in Nature. No wonder that tradi- 
tion makes this to be the forbidden fruit, 
growing in the very center of the Garden 
of Eden. If indeed it was, then Eve was 
excusable, from the modern standpoint, 
for her trespass. Yet we cannot see why 
a Northern Spy should have made so 
much trouble. 

We have already tasted one Maiden’s 
Blush, one Dominie, one Nonsuch, one 
Seeknofurther, one Golden Pippin, one 
Princess Louise, and are nearly ready 
for dinner. The uneaten sections of our 
apples are laid away delicately, for fur- 
ther comparison. Each sort has its own 
fragrance, its own texture, and its own 
flavor, as well as its own color. We have 
no friendship for those to whom an apple 
is just an apple, and nothing more; who 
bite carelessly and devour thoughtlessly, 
without rhythm or soul response. A true 
boy whistles between apples; a true man 
is wrapt in meditation. This basket of 
apples is the hight of evolution in the 
vegetable kingdom, as man is its crown 
in the animal kingdom, and so there is 
something of equality between us. You 
suggest the rose, but an apple tree in 
blossom surpasses a rose bush as a moun- 
tain surpasses a mound; and then you 
must not forget ghat the rose is cousin 
of the apple. In this basket is the strug- 
gle of centuries, the survival of the fit- 
test. In the animal line Nature was com- 
pelled to allow apes before she could 
evolve man, but in the vegetable king- 
dom she reveled for a long time in sweet- 
briars and rosebuds. and strawberries, on 
the way to the apple. 

The country editor is not selfish. He 
cheerfully invites his friends of the INpE- 
PENDENT family to reach out a hand and 
help themselves. Nature does the same 
thing, with the same restrictions and 
qualifications. Go into some shaded val- 
ley, where the west winds are broken by 
beautiful hills; select a sloping lawn, and 
plant for yourselves an orchard. This 
is the best dream of boyhood, and it is 
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the best realization of manhood—tife in 
an apple orchard. In spring the gener- 
ous perfume of the trees, surcharged 
with the finest ozone ever brewed; in 
midsummer growth, growth, and ever- 
unfolding buds and twigs; in autumn a 
blaze of color, a brew of-cider, the joy 
of a basket of apples. It is impossible 
any longer to be satisfied with a single 
variety. Nature could not get all her fine 
thoughts under the skin of a Seekno- 
further, or an Albemarle pippin, or a 
Rhode Island greening. When she cre- 
ated the apple she produced such a pro- 
fusion of goodness and wisdom that a 
thousand Burbanks cannot develop the 
whole of it. A new apple, with a new 
flavor, comes about once a year. We 
shall always approach, but never quite 
reach the perfect apple. Yet, indeed, we 
have almost tasted that very thing, this 
very noon. 

You never knew a happier debating 
club, or a pleasanter debate, than that. of 
a group of horticultural friends over a 
basket of apples. Each one has his 
favorite, or favorites, rather. Professor 
Johnson is sure that Scott’s Red Winter, 
with its melting flesh and exquisite 
flavor, is best of all; but Woodland Owen 
warmly defends the dear old yellow Belle 
Fleur; while the ladies are divided be- 
tween Waxen, Lord Nelson and Maid- 
en’s Blush. Their basket at last stands dis- 
mally empty in the middle of the group, 
and nothing is left but twelve plates of 
fragments. Yet there is a smiling satis- 
faction all about the circle, and a con- 
viction that the apple js the most beau- 
‘ tiful, most wholesome, most delicious of 
fruits. We also are convinced that it 
conduces to health and happiness. Its 
acid goes counter to the poisons bred by 
a coarser diet. And then how sweetly 
Nature has adorned her table! Eating, 
with her, is not an animal function. Nor 
have we smelled the unctuous fats of 
cooking. We have enjoyed ourselves 
artistically, poetically, morally, and are 
a better man for the basket of apples. 

Js 


The Bad British Colonial System 


A COMMITTEE of the native Zulus of 
Natal, men of property and education, 
have presented to the Commission on 
Native Affairs their requests or demands, 


as published in one of their newspapers, 
the Hlangalase Natal. These natives, 
who have held the territory from time 
immemorial, ask the right to buy land, 
horses and guns; the right of public 
meeting; a change in the hut-tax, and 
representation in the Colonial Parliament 
by two or three whites elected by their 
chiefs and such natives as can read and 
write. This seems most reasonable. 

Such a request throws a clear light on 
the contrast between the English and 
the American way of treating a colony. 
It is our idea to lift the people as fast as 
possible into the condition of a self-gov- 
erning state. It is the British idea to 
keep the natives under strict rule, as be- 
ing incapable of reaching self-govern- 
ment. 

Natal affords a sad illustration of this 
ungenerous British policy, which has re- 
sulted in vengeance and massacre; and 
can, in the end, result only in bitter and 
savage rebellion, as has lately been seen 
in German West Africa. 

It is not at all unlikely that the Zulu 
outbreak in Natal is a part of the un- 
happy fruit of education, in which Amer- 
ican missions have had a principal part. 
The missionaries, Grouts and Linsleys, 
gave the language a written form many 
years ago, translated the Bible into Zulu, 
established schools, and did what always 
results in inspiring ambition for progress, 
and an understanding of the people’s 
rights and their wrongs. At last the 
time came when the whole people, Chris- 
tian and pagan, began to ask their rights 
and to resent oppression by a small 
minority of white settlers who claimed 
to rule their land. As in Japan and 
China, they wished to rule in their own 
churches, and the Congregational way in 
which they had been trained did not dis- 
courage this desire. The missionaries 
established many churches in outstations 
and ordained native pastors. Meanwhile, 
our African Methodists sent their mis- 
sionaries and gathered not a few of the 
converts into their churches, entirely 
under negro management. 

Now, the Anglo-Saxon rulers in the 
East have no sympathy with that sort of 
growing independence. They would 
have the native in India or Africa taught 
to believe himself an inferior, to be re- 
duced to subordination. If he does not 
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hasten to get out of the way of a white 
man, kick him or whip him. 

Until the Boer War the British Colon- 
ial Government had always been friendly 
to the American missionaries. But after 
that war, the ruling class began to fear 
the growing independence of the natives, 
and determined that it must be sup- 
pressed. Hostility was directed particu- 
larly against the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board. First native ministers of 
that mission were refused permission to 
perform the marriage service. In reply 
to protests, they were told that the 
authorities did not like their form of 
Church government. A _ native, they 
said, should not be taught to have any 
authority in his own church. A church 
council lately chose a native as mode- 
rator, and this gave great offense. 

Then followed an edict directed at all 
the missions, that there should be no 
church erected or native minister placed 
in charge on native reservations, except 
as a white missionary is resident to keep 
him in proper subjection; and they gave 
orders that several such churches should 
be pulled down, and two were torn to 
the ground. In a third case a native 
pagan chief interfered and prevented a 
Government of Christian white men from 
tearing down a Christian church. 

Then came a measure more serious in 
its effects. There had been large re- 
serves granted to the missions for the 
use of the natives, and they had built 
civilized houses and cultivated their 
farms. Later the Government threatened 
to take the lands and sell them fo white 
men, but finally consented to become it- 
self trustee for these reserve lands. 
When now the Zulus wanted to buy their 
own houses and farms, the Government 
refused. This made a very bad feeling, 
which was increased when the Govern- 
ment put a tax of fifteen dollars on every 
Zulu house or hut, the purpose being to 
compel the natives to accept employment 
in the gold and diamond mines. It is an 
enormous sum for any native to pay, and 
the attempt to collect it caused the late 
bitter rebellion. In addition, a poll tax 
of five dollars was put on every able- 
bodied native male of full age. It is an 
outrageous and oppressive tax, and con- 
sidering that the people are allowed no 
representation and are by nature an inde- 
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pendent people, it is not strange that they 
have felt resentful and disloyal. 

Doubtless American ideas have indi- 
rectly had something to do with the late 
uprising ; but it is to be noted that none 
of the converts took part in the insur- 
rection, altho their wrongs were even 
greater than those of other natives. But 
they had more intelligence’ and under- 
stood the folly of resistance. It is amaz- 
ing that a ruling caste do not understand 
that the way to get the good will of a 
belated race is to help it, to lift it up, 
and encourage every step of progress of 
which it is capable. We think that our 
American churches, which have devel- 
oped these missions and elevated these 
people, have the right to protest to Brit- 
ish Christians against this inhuman sys- 
tem of colonial rule. 


rr) 
Social Industrialism 


One of the most interesting features 
of increased industrialism is its effect 
upon the classes which have heretofore 
scorned work. Gentility and gentle 
methods of living are more or less dis- 
counted. Mr. Bryan, in one of his re- 
cent addresses, insists that the American 
school system is developing a self-sus- 
taining power of the race. He did not 
argue that our colleges were turning out 
graduates anxious for manual employ- 
ment, but that the common schools of 
the country were closely affiliated with 
labor. We believe there is a perceptible 
increase of honor paid to direct and per- 
sonal hard work. There is less respect 
and special honor paid to the profes- 
sions. Wealth is by no means as anxious 
to keep its skirts clear of the dust of 
toil. The drift countryward from our 
cities is closely associated with a desire 
for gardening and land tillage. 

In England we have a long list of no- 
bility associated with industrial enter- 
prises. The Duchess of Abercorn runs 
a dairy, and supplies the leading milk 
dealers of Belfast. Lagy Essex and 
Mrs. Williams conduct a laundry. Lady 
Duff-Gordon is a dressmaker. The 
daughter of Lord Strafford keeps a 
shop for artistic needlework. Miss 
Frances, the daughter of Lord Wolseley, 
sustains a school for gardening, and 
manages a garden herself. The niece of 
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Lord Dormer is a milliner. Lord Pem- 
broke runs a carpet factory, and Lord 
Harrington keeps a fruit shop. In Hol- 
land we find Queen Wilhelmina adds to 
her pin money by a profitable milk and 
butter business; while Emperor William 
of Germany competes openly in the 
brick-making business. Some of his 
brick-making subjects do not like his 
competition, for he is able to set the 
price for the whole market. 

We believe that Mr. Bryan is right, 
that in this country the drift is very 
strong toward industrialism, and that 
much of this is due to a change in our 
schools. Education is rarely defined 
nowadays as a system of mental culture, 
as it was fifty years ago. We believe 
that our leading educators would very 
generally agree more largely with the 
Greek definition, that education is to fit 
the children of a state for excellent cit- 
izenship. It should endow every youth 
with a fitness and ability to support him- 
self in the world’s competition. In or- 
der to do this it must base its work upon 
equal respect for hands and head. Re- 
versing the old definition, it would say 
that the object of our schools is equally 
to give hand culture and brain culture. 
It is just here that our strength is found, 
that, while England is losing her power 
thru a decline of her industrial classes, 
the people of the United States are 
growing more industrial, and that this 
is largely due to our schools. 

In the Southern States we are partic- 
ularly happy in the fact that where edu- 
cation has to take on initial form, and is 
‘ less hampered by traditional methods 
and ideas, industrialism is the con- 
trolling thought. Southern colleges will 
be found to be very much like our West- 
ern colleges, largely occupied with pres- 
ent day affairs—including the construct- 
ive arts and household arts. The classics 
are there, and there is, to a certain ex- 
tent, still remaining the idea of class 
education; but everywhere there is the 
wholesome conception of education as 
something preparatory to bread-winning 
and home-keeping. The result will be 
that Southern society will rapidly gain 
in the democratic spirit, in spite of the 
negro question. While the races will for 
the present be educated apart, the inevi- 
table result of industrial training will be 
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to close the breach between honest work- 
ers, without regard to color. Legisla- 
tion never can operate to remove ‘prej- 
udice; education will. When the whites 
of the South have learned to respect la- 
bor and to honor the achiever,-they will 
not stand long on the color of the mus- 
cles that make the wheels go round. 
Heretofore contempt for a white laborer 
has been as general as for the black 
toiler. The trouble is not so much with 
the color of the negro, as the fact that 
he is considered a menial and a class by 
himself. 

In other directions we find industrial- 
ism working out the salvation of social 
extremes. We have had a similar social 
distinction in our Northern States as 
in the Southern. It created Newports 
and Saratogas as well as factory vil- 
lages; industrialism is abolishing all of 
these headquarters of capitalism, as 
such, and none too soon. Labor has en- 
tered politics, and the clash can be avert- 
ed only by a speedy development of 
mutual respect. There are already two 
million members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at least one-half being 
voters. These Mr. Gompers has sum- 
moned to a hard fight, and they are re- 
sponding. As long ago as 1888 labor 
entered the national canvass, and it must 
be allowed that it advocated many of the 
reforms which are now in the platforms 
endorsed by capitalists. In 1892 the 
Socialist Labor platform made its first 
appeal at the polls. It was a very mod- 
est beginning of a movement, the end of 
which we shall not soon see. It looks 
now as if socialistic labor was to be a 
distinct political factor in the campaign 
of 1908. 

Industrialism has still another mission 
to perform. The superintendent of one 
of our largest reform schools, in his 
recent report, says that idleness is the 
curse of our whole reformatory system. 
Men and boys in the custody of the State 
are corraled in dingy buildings, or are 
left running loose inside stockades. The 
duty of the State is evidently to deter- 
mine that every detained person, of good 
health, shall not only have something to 
do, but shall be taught how to do it well. 
All such establishments should be turned 
into schools, and the inmates should be 
under the most careful intellectual train- 
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ing, aS well as physical restraint. The 
power of such training has been already 
tested and its efficacy demonstrated. The 
application should be -prompt and uni- 
versal. Education differentiated from 
labor is of questionable value; the mere 
storage of the brain with facts cannot to 
a certainty benefit the recipient, but 
knowledge, if applied, brings labor into 
equal honor with itself, and money be- 
comes a mere representative of achieve- 
ment. We shall probably not only indus- 
trialize our common school system, but 
our reform school system as well. Mere 
punishment as such does not belong to 
the State. Its function is the creating of 
honest citizens and a high type of man- 
hood. It is insanity on the part of the 
State permanently to alienate a criminal 
factor of its population. 


od 
Judge Ballinger, who 
sua a has been nominated to 

be Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, was selected by 
Mr. Garfield, who will be Secretary of 
the Interior. after March 4th. The office 
to be filled is one of much responsibil- 
ity, and not all of those who have held 
it have served the public interest. It has 
repeatedly been charged that commis- 
sioners have connived at land frauds, 
and considerable evidence in support of 
such charges has come to light. Recent 
investigation in Utah and Colorado 
elicited a mass of testimony from spe- 
cial agents and others which indicated 
inexcusable negligence or something 
worse in the Land Office at Washing- 
ton. Indictments of great railroad 
companies and of several of their of- 
ficers followed those inquiries, and 
more indictments are to come. The re- 
markable record of Secretary Hitch- 
cock’s war upon land thieves points to 
negligence or corruption in the Land 
Office. Among those under indictment 
and soon to be tried is a man who re- 
cently held the office of Commissioner. 
It is understood that Mr. Garfield is to 
carry on with vigor the work in which 
Secretary Hitchcock has exhibited so 
much energy. He will need the aid of a 
competent and trustworthy Commis- 
sioner. It is desirable not only that the 
thieves shou be brought to justice, but 
also that Congress should be induced to 
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revise the land laws, and that the Presi- 
dent’s policy for guarding the public in- 
terest in the Government’s coal and oil 
lands should be intelligently and effect- 
ively supported by the executive officers 
who are directly interested in the public 
domain. There are many indications 
that Mr. Garfield has made a good se- 
lection. Judge Ballinger was his class- 
mate at Williams College. He has been 
a judge of the Superior Court in the 
State of Washington, and was Mayor of 
Seattle from 1904 to 1906. Having de- 
clined at first the offered nomination, he 
finally yielded to the urgent requests of 
his classmate. In taking office at Wash- 
ington he gives up his large practice at 
the bar. 
ot 
Dr. shesay ae: Dr. Field, who died last 
Field week, was the youngest 
of a famous band of 
brothers. One brother, David Dudley, was 
for many years the leader and the Nestor 
of the New York bar; another, Cyrus 
W., was the creator of the Atlantic cable, 
and a third, Stephen J., an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Henry M. Field became 
a clergyman, like his father, and early 
the editor of the New York Evangelist. 
To this work, after a short period in the 
pastorate, he gave his life. His relations 
with THe INDEPENDENT during this time 
were very close and cordial. But we 
cannot say quite the same of his relations 
to the New York Observer, the other 
and rival Presbyterian paper, whose Old 
School conservatism did not agree with 
the opinions of the Evangelist, which 
represented the New School Presby- 
terians. There were some very sharp 
passages between Dr. Prime and Dr. 
Field which old readers still remember. 
But a special feature of Dr. Field’s 
editorship was his letters of travel. He 
used to take long vacations, six months 
or a year, leaving the charge to Dr. Dey, 
and his weekly letters were published in 
many very popular volumes. As his 
health failed with old age the Evangelist 
ceased to be profitable, and finally was 
merged in The Christian Work, and Dr. 
Field retired to his old home in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., with strength and mind 
impaired, until the end came in his 
eighty-fifth year. 
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Pee Reports from Washing- 
ca —— ton say there is now no 

en hope of passing in the 
Senate the House bill for a reduction of 
our tariff duties: on imports from the 
Philippine Islands. A majority of the 
committee will not permit the bill to be 
reported. The Senators who are thus 
preventing a vote upon this important 
and just measure are Messrs. Burrows, 
Hale, Dick, Nixon and Brandegee, Re- 
publicans, and Messrs. Culberson, Dubois 
and Stone, Democrats. The opposition is 
due almost wholly to the influence of the 
beet sugar and tobacco interests. It was 
said long ago that. Mr. Lodge, a member 
of the committee, was inclined to move 
that the bill be taken from it and consid- 
ered in the Senate. His courage has 
failed him. Is there no Senator who will 
make such a motion? Has Mr. La Fol- 
lette no interest in this just proposition 
for the relief of the islands? Even if 
there be in the Senate a majority hostile 
to the bill, every member should have an 
opportunity to vote on it, and no Senator 
should shirk an expression of his opinion. 
Senators who have voted to increase, by 
a twist of the tariff, the cost of the Fili- 
pinos’ cotton clothing, should be willing 
to stand up and be counted either for or 
against a bill designed to help the Fili- 
pinos by giving them a reasonable market 
for their products. . 


‘ 


Again the Kaiser has been 
rewarded with a more pliant 


A Pliant 


, Reichstag Reichstag. His appeal to 


patriotism to support of the country, 
right or wrong, and the reported aid 
given to the Kaiser by the Pope, seems 
to have broken up the majority of ill 
assorted Catholic Centerists and Social- 
ists, and the new Reichstag is likely to 
follow where the Kaiser leads. So he 
will get the support of its members for 
his war against the natives of West Af- 
rica and for his whole colonial policy, 
and the enlargement of the navy. And 
yet it must not be thought that all will 
be plain sailing. While the Socialists 
have received a severe blow, the Lib- 
erals, who are strengthened, are no 
friends. of Imperial prerogative, and 
their increased strength will give them 
increased courage. . It is just as well that 
the German liberalism should not be 
identified wholly with the extreme views 
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of Bebel and his followers, absolutely 
right as they are in their doctrine of war 
at home or abroad. 


There was a monster meeting of Cath 
olics in this city last Sunday night, 20,000 
strong in the Madison Square Garden, to 
protest against the French Separation 
laws. From the report of the addresses 
they seemed to lack argument, but not 
denunciation. It was amid “a thunder 
of responsive applause” that John J. 
Delany said: 

“We want no Bishop who is not consecrate: 
and whose appointment is not approved by thc 
Holy See.” 

Very true, but it was not till this law that 
the Church could have such bishops. Un- 
der the Concordat every bishop had to be 
nominated by the French Government to 
the Pope, and every local priest had to 
pass the Government’s approval. Now 
for the first time the Pope can choose his 
own bishops, and the bishops choose their 
own priests with no restraint or interfer- 
ence. And from not a single Catholic 
church have the faithful been driven out. 


& 


We said it was Gen. Henry Lee, father 
of Robert E. Lee, who gave to Washing- 
ton the famous title “First in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” The Rev. C. Herbert Rich- 
ardson, of Hagerstown, Md., calls our at- 
tention to the fact that, on the receipt of 
the death of Washington, John Marshall 
presented a resolution in the House of 
Representatives “to consider on the most 
suitable manner of paying honor to the 
memory of the man, first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens.” This may be presumed to be 
the first coining of the phrase, but Light 
Horse Harry may have made it more so- 
norous by changing “fellow citizens” to 
“countrymen.” 

ed 

The Papal Encyclical condemning the 
latest French law on Church matters 
closes with these words, which will sound 
startling to ears not accustomed to them: 

“Trusting that the Immaculate Virgii, 
Daughter of the Father, Mother of the Word, 
Spouse of the Holy Ghost, will obtain for you 
from the thrice holy and adorable Trinity bet 
ter days, as a presage of the calm which wili 
follow the tempest, and having firm assurance 
therof, it is from the bottom of our heart that 
we accord you our apostolic benediction,” 


te 
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The New Isthmian Railway 


PRESIDENT D1az opened for traffic, on 
the 23d, the new railroad across the 
Tehuantepec Isthmus, which must here- 
after be taken into account by our trans- 
continental railways, the Panama Rail- 
road and even the coming Panama 
Canal. This road is 192 miles long. Its 
equipment is of the best quality, and fine 
harbors have been constructed at Coat- 
zacoalcos and Salina Cruz, the terminal 
points. At the first of these ports a nat- 
ural shallow harbor was improved; at 
the second a harbor was made in the 
open roadway by means of enormous 
breakwaters. About $70,000,000 has al- 
ready been expended in the several de- 
partments of the great project. The 
capital supplied has been European, and 
a celebrated firm of English contractors 
is in partnership with the Mexican 


Government in the operation as well as 
in the construction of the road. 

When comparison with the Panama 
road is made, there is on this route a 
saving of 1,200 miles in the distance 


from Hawaii and Asiatic ports to ports 
on our Atlantic coast or to Europe, and 
a saving of 1,400 miles between San 
Francisco and New Orleans, the latter 
city being only 810 miles from the east- 
ern terminus. It is plain that the new 
line must be a formidable competitor of 
the Panama road, and that for certain 
kinds of traffic from or to the lower 
Mississippi Valley it will compete sharp- 
ly with our transcontinental railways. 
When comparison with a canal is made, 
the transfer of freight from ship to train 
and again from train to ship, introduces 
an element .of cost with respect to which 
the railway is at a disadvantage. 
od 

....An advance of about Io per cent. 
in the price of writing paper and envel- 
opes is announced by the leading manu- 
facturers. 


....E. Hayward Ferry, for six years 
vice-president of the National Shawmut 
Bank, the largest banking institution in 
Boston, has resigned to become vice- 
president of the Hanover National Bank, 
of New York, of which James T. Wood- 
ward is president. 


.... William E. Nichols & Co., of 1§ 
Wall street, have.. prepared, and the 
Wall Street Journal has published, a 
comprehensive, compact and carefully 
planned tabular statement concerning 
the banks of the city of New York in 
the year 1906. It answers a great many 
questions, and is very useful for refer- 
ence. 


.... The annual financial statement of 
the Casualty Company of America, of 
which Robert B. Armstrong is president, 
shows that the total assets are $1,879,875. 
Reserves and surplus to policy-holders 
amount to $1,738,467. The record for 
1906 shows a gratifying increase in the 
assets, premiums, reserves and net sur- 
plus. 

....-As a result of the absorption of 
the Colonial Trust Company by the 
Trust Company of America, the capital 
and surplus of the latter company now 
are $12,700,000. John E. Borne, who 
was president of the Colonial, becomes 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Trust Company of America. The 
other officers of the Trust Company of 
America are Oakleigh Thorne, presi- 
dent; John D. Crimmins, William H. 
Leupp and Heman Dowd, vice-presi- 
dents; and Frank L. Hilton, secretary. 


...-Charles C. Dickinson, formerly 
of the Colonial Trust Co., is president of 
the recent organized Carnegie Trust 
Company, whose capital and surplus are 
$1,500,000. The other officers of the 
company are Frank L. Grant, vice-pres- 
ident; J. Ross Curran, vice-president 
and treasurer; Fred H. Parker, secre- 
tary; Lawrence A. Ramage, trust of- 
ficer. Among the directors are Robert 
B. Armstrong, late Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury at Washington; A. B. 
Chandler, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany; Arthur P. Heinze, of the United 
Copper Company; J. W.  Harri- 
man, of Harriman & Co., bankers; 
Alton B. Parker, late Chief Justice of 
the New York Court of Appeals; 
Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company; Henry L. 
Sprague, of Stetson, Jennings & Rus- 
sell; and James Talcott, vice-president 
of the New York Board of Trade. 
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The Earthquake*Clause in Fire 
Insurance Policies 


AN interesting decision, affecting the 
earthquake clause, was rendered last 
week before Judge Whitson, sitting in 
the Circuit Court at San Francisco. The 
jury in the case of Thomas Bergin vs. 
the Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany of London regarded the earth- 
quake clause, upon which the defendant 
company relied in resisting payment for 
losses arising from the disaster of last 
April, as insufficient. A verdict carry- 
ing judgment for $6,778 was according- 
ly given in favor of the plaintiff by di- 
rection of the judge, who held that if the 
fire originated, even remotely, from the 
earthquake the law compelled such a 
verdict. The case is regarded as a test 
of the earthquake clause, and may be 
far-reaching in its influence. In this 
connection it might be stated that all 
foreign companies which are vitally in- 
terested in American as well as Cana- 
dian business mainly by way of reinsur- 
ances accepted from American and 
English companies, strongly urge the 
adoption of a proper earthquake clause 
in the United States and Canada, and 
are working toward this end in harmony 
with the English companies. A com- 
mittee for the investigation of this ques- 
tion, how best to accomplish such ends, 
has been appointed, and in it are repre- 
sented some of the largest reinsurance 
companies, as the Munich Reinsurance 
Company, the Cologne Reinsurance 
Company, the Badische Insurance 
Company, for the German Companies; 
the Rossia Insurance Company of St. 
Petersburg and the Swiss Reinsurance 
Company of Ziirich, which committee 
will report to the meeting of all compa- 
nies interested, to be held again in the 
early part of February, when it is ex- 
pected that the steps to be taken with 
regard to the earthquake clause will be 
decided upon. Insurance companies 
generally fully expect to arrange in 
some way for protection against a re- 
currence of the complications arising 
from the catastrophe on the Coast, oth- 
erwise they will either refuse to write 
policies in the earthquake zone alto- 
gether or greatly restrict such insur- 
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insurance 


ance. The earthquake clause in fire in- 
surance policies is looming very large in 
importance. 2 


AcTIon recently taken by the direct- 
ors of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company provides for a plan, to be jin- 
augurated on February Ist, to help the 
sick or injured in the service of that 
company. The company’s employees in 
case of accident, sickness ‘or death will 
receive benefits based upon the pay- 
ment of small monthly sums as pre- 
miums, ranging from 75 cents to $3 
monthly. Similar insurance plans have 
been in force on several of the large rail- 
road lines, and have been found to work 
well. The Interborough people will be 
entitled to receive a daily amount, vary- 
ing from 50 cents to $2, according to 
their wages, for the first fifty-two weeks 
of illness or disability, and in case of 
death a benefit ranging from $250 to 
$1,000 will be paid to beneficiaries. The 
amount of income received from in- 
surers under the adopted plan is not 
expected to be sufficient to pay the ben- 
efits, but according to published ac- 
counts the company has undertaken to 
pay all deficiencies to the estimated 
amount of $50,000 per annum. 


THE Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, O., announces 
that the following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting held on Monday, 
January 21st, viz.: Jesse R. Clark, pres- 
ident; E. P. Marshall, vice - president ; 
P. E. Williams, second vice-president ; 
John D. Sage, secretary; Louis Breil- 
ing, treasurer; Clark W. Davis, medical 
director; Allan Waters, superintendent 
of agents; E. E. Hardcastle, actuary ; 
E. D. Haynes, auditor; L. A. Stabler, 
assistant secretary; R. F. Rust, assist- 
ant treasurer; William Muhlberg, as- 
sistant medical director; J. R. L. Car- 
rington, assistant actuary; Maxwell & 
Ramsey, counsel. The board of direc- 
tors has the following constituency: 
Jesse R. Clark, E. P. Marshall, Richard 
Dymond, Clifford B. Wright, H. E. 
Holtzinger, Robert Ramsey, Clarence 
Murphy, Paul E. Williams, John D. 
Sage, Clark W. Davis, Allan Waters, 
Louis Breiling, E. D. Haynes, E. E. 
Hardcastle, R. Fredrick Rust, 
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THE APPEAL OF THE 


American Missionary 
Association 


STRONGLY ENDORSED 


Our catalog de luxe 
“K” will be sent you 
upon request. 


It fully explains every 
detail of the Austin 
Organ and particularly 
the Universal Air Chest 
—the only device giving 


MTN opeecc LLL 


Please read the following quotations from 
recent letters : 


There is no society today more worthy of the 
cordial and generous support of our American 
people than this Association. 
absolutely uniform pres- Pres. W. F. Stocum, Colorado. 


sure at every pipe under 


all conditions. 
The appeal of the Association is a powerful one 


AUSTIN to the patriot as es | as 7 the Carigsian. Oni 
ORGAN : RES. Henry C. Kino, Ohio. 


To the support of such an organization all good 
men should r 
Juve Rosert R. BrsHop, Mass. 


\ 
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=~ Surely we who are enjoying the rich blessings 
COMPANY DY A of our national life can well afford the small sum 
Wy ee wat q of $250,000 necessary to carry on the great work 
HARTFORD, CONN. iVZ — of this Association. 


Justice Davip J. Brewer, Washington. 








Draw checks to order of H. W. HUB- 
BARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 





























SUBSTITUTE GOLF 


IS THE GAME FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


HOUSANDS are playing it. Everybody is talking about it. The Interscholastic Sub- 
$% stitute Golf Tournament was the event of Holiday Week. The boys were all 
delighted with the game. 
On January 17th a large Open Substitute Golf Tournament was begun at Pine- 
hurst, and ran for three evenings, in the ballroom of the Carolina. There were ninety-six 
entries. It was a tremendous success. 


Substitute Golf Tournaments are the new society fad—the best evening entertainment 
that can be devised for a mixed party. Everybody enjoys it. 
Read what the Metropolitan Amateur Golf Champion says about it: ~ 


“I think ‘Substitute GOLF’ is a very interesting game, and I have 
enjoyed playing it immensely. It is simple, yet gives a thoro and com- 
prehensive understanding of the game itself. I think it a great success. 

‘JEROME D. TRAVERS.” 


The game of SUBSTITUTE GOLF is comprised of Nine beautifully lithographed 
Boards, size 10x22 inches, representing the nine holes of the indoor course; seven disks, 
representing Driver, Brassie, Cleek, Mid-Iron, Mashie, Niblick and Putter; two spinning 
blocks, four ball-markers, and score cards. Also Book’ of Instructions. Complete for 
four players. In gold-stamped Leatherette Box. Price, $3. Until June Ist, 1907, sent any- 
where in the U. S., express prepaid. 

If in New York or Philadelphia, come and see the game demonstrated—and play it 
for yourself. No more dull evenings, after a set of Substitute Golf comes into the house. 


Demonstration, Basement, Stewart Building. 
New York 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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Fifty-Fifth Annual Report 
of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1906. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS: 
The Fifty-Fifth Annual Report and Statement are here- 


with presented: 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY. 

Received in premiums (less reinsurance pre- 

SD wocccacestvaess’ ° 
Returned to policyholders: 

Distributions of surplus 

Death and endowment claims.. 2,456,405 

Cash for surrendered and canceled 

policies 610,737 


$7,278,541 


$4,140,642 
$3,137,899 


$1,967,317 
$5,105,216 
$1,432,803 


$3,672,413 
37,752,488 


$41,424,901 
005 


Gain in ledger assets 
Net assets, December 31, 1905 


Gross assets 
Total liability 


Unassigned funds (surplus) $3,541,946 
It is believed that the results of the year’s operations 
will prove to be extremely gratifying to those holding the 
Company's policies. The aggregate expenses, including 
taxes and real estate expenses, were $58,725 (commissions 
and medical examinations, $27,961; general expenses, 
$30,764) less than in 1905, notwithstanding an increase of 
nearly $11,000,000 in outstanding insurance; and the ratio 
of all expenses to premium receipts was materially reduced. 
Attention is directed to the large amount of surplus 
distributed, which, including $13,715 paid in connection 
with the settlement of death claims, amounted to $1,074,- 
500. The Company has no outstanding deferred dividend 
— hence carries no accumulated tontine fund, belong- 
gz to a special class of members, to swell the assets 
and apparent surplus. Accumulated tontine dividends 
create a corresponding liability, and add nothing to the 
security of the general policyholder. This class of policies 
is prohibited by the new insurance laws of New York. 
he ratio of actual death losses to those indicated by 
the mortality tables in use by the Company was about 
seventy-two per cent. The average for the last ten years’ 
period was about seventy-five per cent. 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
A notable feature of the year was the passing of the 
,000,000 mark in outstanding insurance, which was 
reached in August. The total outstanding insurance at 
the close of the year is shown in the following table: 
In foree December 31, 1905, exclusive of 
paid-up additions . 
New insurance 
Insurance revived 


$218,603, 690 
Insurance terminated 13,891,737 
in force December 31. 1906, 91,834 policies, 
insuring 
Paid-up additions 


$206,048,351 


n $10,990,101 

OUTSTANDING RISKS, BY KINDS: ae 
Term of life $179, 461,578 
Endowments 18,854,813 
Term policies (5, or 20, or more years).... 
Extended term 
Equity (law of 1861) 
Paid-up additions 

Total $206,048,351 

Premium .  $195,811,535 
Paid-w 10,070,816 
Extended term 166,000 


$206,048,351 
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$24,726,511 


THE INVESTMENTS. 

At the risk of repetition we again call the attention of 
policyholders to the character of the Company’s invest- 
ments, particularly to the bonds owned.: They have been 
selected with @ view to absolute security and to perma- 
nency. A detailed list of securities follows this report. 
and a study of it will show how successfully these obj-cts 
have been attained. The other investments, principally 
loans secured by first mortgage of real estate, are in a 
satisfactory condition, as may be inferred from the very 
small amount of overdue interest. During the past year 
there have been but three foreclosures, representing loans 
of $37,000. There has been no departure from the con- 
me methods hitherto pursued in making loans of this 


class. 

The total invested funds of the Company at the close 
of the year amounted to $40,511,420; and no interest or 
dividend was past due on any bond or stock, while on 
$21,082,976 of mortgage and policy loans (constituting a 
part of the total investment mentioned), only $5,835 of 
interest actually due remained unpaid. 

Loans secured by mortgage of real estate are distriluted 
by States as follows: 
Alabama 
es of Columbia .. 

a 


. 


Total, 11,305 policies, insuring 


. 


Ohio ee 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Miscellaneous 


$16,666,618 


Mortgage loans outstanding Dec. 31, 1905... $15,111,922 
ns made in 1906 3,907,825 


$19,019,747 
Loans paid off in 1906 
Transferred to real estate 


2,353,129 


Mortgage loans outstanding Dec. 31, 1906... $16,666,618 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 

The year 1906 will remain notable for insurance |legis- 
lation accomplished and proposed. During the year the 
report of the joint special investigating committee of the 
New York legislature, known as the Armstrong Committee, 
was submitted, and its recommendations, without material 
alteration, have become a part of the laws of the State 
of New York. , 

The convention of governors, attorneys-general, and in- 
surance commissioners, held in Chicago, bas, through its 
Committee of Fifteen, recommended sixteen enactments for 
the regulation of the business, which will be presented to 
the legislatures of many of the States at their coming 
sessions. 

The insurance commission appointed by the Governor of 
Massachusetts has submitted its recommendations for the 
consideration of the present legislature, and the joint 
special committee on insurance appointed last year by the 
Massachusetts legislature has recently presented its recom- 
mendations to that body. i 

If even @ part of the recommendations of the various 
committees and bodies which have had life insurance ques- 
tions under consideration are enacted into law, many re- 
cently organized companies will be placed under legal re- 
striction and supervision, now lacking, similar to that 
governing older companies; and, generally, the effect will 
be to ereate a desirable correspondence of methods and 
practices among the companies. Some of the recommenda 
tions contain much that would benefit the business gener 
ally, while others indicate a lack of intelligent understand- 
ing of its uirements, The reports of the Governors 
commission and of the legislative committee of Massachv- 
setts are worthy the attention of those who desire to see 
economical and conservative management under wholesome 
and appropriate laws. 

The most important of the new insurance laws of the 
State of New York became effective on the first day of 
January. Among their provisions are many that will be 
productive of good, but there are others that are need 
lessly severe and which should be carefully revised. The 
business of the companies of that State is now hedged 
about by a variety of legal provisions calculated to curtall 
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the freedom of operation they have hitherto enjoyed. Many 
of the new provisions apply only to domestic companies, 
but some are made applicable to all companies transacting 
business in that State. Such a provision is that limiting 


the general expenses of the companies, as is also the pro- 


vision limiting the cost of new b e 

setts Mutual found that very slight changes would bring 
its method and practices and its policy contract within the 
requirements of the law. A single unimportant change 
sufficed for the modification of its policy contract, while 
the adjustment necessary for conformity to the law in 
respect to cost of new business was easily made without 
disturbing the work of its agencies. The Company’s gen- 
eral expenses have for many years been far within the 
required limit. 

THE NEW HOME OFFICE. 

Work on the new Home Office building has not yet 
begun. There was considerable delay fore the occu- 
pancy of the first story was determined. An agreement 
was finally executed with the Springfield Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company for a lease of substantially the entire 
ground floor, for a term of twenty-five years, at a satis- 
factory rental. The plans, as completed, call for an eight- 
story steel skeleton, fireproof building, faced on the street 
sides with Bedford, Ind., limestone, and on the other 
sides with brick; the foundation courses are to be of gran 
ite. The second, third, fourth and fifth stories will be 
occupied by the egy me and the remaining stories will 
be rented until the Company may need them for its own 
use; the basement will be occupied partly by the storage 
vaults of the Safe Deposit and Trust Company and partly 
by the Company’s supply department. No contracts have 
as yet been let, but it is expected that they will shortly 
be executed, and that work on the new building will begin 
at an early date thereafter; the removal of the old build- 
ings from the site of the proposed structure is well under 
way and will soon be completed. The building, as shown 
by the design, suggests strength and dignity relieved by 
moderate ornamentation. It will be a worthy addition to 
other examples of fine architecture which adorn the city 


of Springfield. 
A FORWARD LOOK. 

The Massachusetts Mutual enters the year 1907 with 
favorable prospects. Thet its members are satisfied with 
their policies and with the administration of their affairs 
is evident from the frequency of their favorable comment. 
The uniformly fair and equitable treatment extended to 
them during a long period of: years has firmly established 
the Company in their confidence. The strength and effi- 
ciency of the Company’s agency organization may be in- 
ferred from the fact that during a year of extraordinary 
agitation and @iscussion of life insurance questions, about 
twenty-four and three-quarters million dollars of new in- 
surances were issued, without any expenditure for extra 
commissions or compensation, or for unusual advertising. 

For the Directors: 
OHN A. HIALL, President. 
Springfield, Mass., January 16, 1907. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The fifty-fifth annual statement of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., just issued, again 
shows decided gains in spite of the exceed- 
ingly unfavorable life insurance year just 
closed. The total receipts last year were 
$9,245,858, as compared with $8,809,872 in 
1905. The total 1906 disbursements were 
$5,570,445, which was $362,002 less than the 
year preceding. This included paid death claims 
of $2,179,917. The total net assets of the 
Company are now $41,424,900.88. Last year 
they were $40,082,953.35. The present surplus 
is $3,541,946, which is a gain of $175,572. 
11,305 policies were issued during 1906, insur- 
ing $24,726,811. The total number of policies 
in force at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, was 91,834, insuring $206,048,- 
351. -The report made by the President, John 
A. Hall, for the Directors, to the policyhold- 
ers, makes an interesting and very instructive 
exhibit. A full statement of all the assets, 
showing in just what securities the Company’s 
funds are invested, is made a part of the re- 
port. The officers of the Company, under 
whose direction the Massachusetts Mutual has 











made such marked progress in recent years are 
John A. Hall, President; Henry M. Phillips, 
Vice-President ; William W. McClench, Second 
Vice-President; Oscar B. Ireland, Actuary, 
and William H. Sargeant, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 

The Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety, of which Timothy L. Woodruff is Presi- 
dent, has passed into the control of the group 
of capitalists headed by F. Aug. Heinze, E. R. 
Thomas and O. F. Thomas, whose activity in 
banking circles has lately attracted attention. 
The election of Mr. Heinze to the Presidency 
of the Mercantile National- Bank was referred 
to in THe INDEPENDENT of last week. The 
Provident will under the new management be 
generally reorganized. Its working capital has 
been largely increased, and additions will be 
made to theecompany’s surplus. Mr. Woodruff 
continues in his present office as President. 
Under his administration many retrenchments 
have been made. The Provident now has 
more than $100,000,000 of outstanding in- 
surance. . 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

The annual statement of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, of Pittsfield, Mass., shows 
total assets of $15,583,836. The surplus of the 
Company is $1,046,795. In its annual report, 
accompanying the statement to which refer- 
ence is here made, President James W. Hull 
says: “The business of life insurance still 
suffers from the agitation which began nearly 
two years ago, and the issues of new policies 
by this Company have, like those of almost 
all companies, been less in the past year than 
in the year previous.” In spite of this, how- 
ever, the showing made by the Berkshire is 
excellent. 


THE BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. , 

The Boston Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mass., of which Ransom B. Fuller is Presi- 
dent, in its statement recently issued, shows 
total assets of $5,034,403, as compared with 
$4,450,906 last year. The capital of the com- 
pany is $1,000,000, and it has a net surplus of 
$2,467,206. Last year its surplus was $2,183, 
465, which shows substantial gains. This com- 
pany has a reinsurance reserve of $1,236,235. 
Herbert Fuller is Vice-President of the Bos- 
ton, and-Kelly & Fuller, at 92 William street, 
are managers. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
The twenty-first annual statement of the 
Granite State Fire Insurance Company of 
Portsmouth, N. H., of which Calvin Page is 
President and Alfred F. Howard is Secre- 
tary, shows total assets of $885,122, which is 
an increase over last year’s figures of $105,814. 
The company’s reserve for reinsurance has 
been increased from $338,244 to $379,357. The 
net surplus over all liabilities is now $264,390, 
as against $200,306 last year. The surplus as 
regards policy-holders is now $464,390. The 
capital of the Granite State is $200,000, which 
is all paid up in cash, 
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THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

In conformity with the Company’s charter 
the Trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company have issued their financial 
statement for the year 1906. Interesting items 
in this statement are as follows: Total marine 
premiums, $3,772,434; interest received during 
the year, $356,458; rent, less taxes and ex- 
penses, $125,502, making a total revenue from 
these two sources of $481,960. Paid as losses 
during 1906, $1,319,041. The Company has 
now aggregate assets of $12,797,824. The 
Company was organized in 1842, and has al- 
ways paid six per cent. interest to its stock- 
holders. A similar dividend on the outstand- 
ing certificates of profits will be paid to the 
holders thereof or their legal representatives on 
and after the 5th of February next. A divi- 
dend of 40 per cent. is declared on the net 
earnings of the Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1906, for which, upon applica- 
tion, certificates will be issued. on and after 
Tuesday, May 7. The officers of the Atlantic 
Mutual are A. A. Raven, President; Cornelius 
Eldert, Vice-President; James L. Livingston, 
Second Vice-President; Sanford E. Cobb, 


Third Vice-President; Charles E. Fay, Fourth 
Vice-President, and G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, 
Secretary. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the con- 
servative Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
which was incorporated in 1852, shows gross 
assets of $4,228,427. The company’s cash cap- 
ital is $1,000,000, with a'reserve for re-insur- 
ance of $2,023,873. The Hanover now has a 
net surplus of $892,290 and a_= sur- 
plus to policyholders of -$1,892,290. R. 
Emory Warfield is President; Joseph Mc- 
Cord, Vice-President and Secretary; William 
Morrison, Assistant Secretary, and James W. 
Howie, General Agent of the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


_The statement of the Germania Fire Insur- 
ance Company, which was organized in 1859, 
shows total assets of $5,178,071. The Com- 
pany’s net surplus is now $1,107,258. The 
surplus as regards policyholders is $2,107,258; 
the capital being $1,000,000. Hugo Schumann 
is President of the Germania Fire. — 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON. 
The statement of condition of the United 
States Branch of the Sun Insurance Office of 
London shows present assets of $3,556,754. 
Last year the figures were $3,130,168. The 
company’s surplus over all liabilities has been 
increased by $64,538 and is now $937,813. The 
company now has a reserve for unearned pre- 
miums of $2,317,958. The trustees of the funds 
of the office in the United States are John J. 
ete ge Herbert L. Griggs and James May 
uane. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

The AZtna Insurance Company, of which 
Mr. William B. Clark is President, has a busi- 
ness record of eight-eight years. During this 
period it has paid in losses the enormous sum 
of $108,748,827. The cash capital of the com- 
pany is $4,000,000. It has now a net surplus 
of $4,466,072. The present surplus as to policy- 
holders is $8,466,072. The total assets of the 
Etna are now $15,950,844. Scott, Alexander 
& Talbot, at 93-95 William street, are the com- 
pany’s agents. 


THE SCOTTISH UNION AND NA- 
TIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

The Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Company of Edinburgh, which was 
chartered in 1824, in its statement just issued, 
covering the United States Branch, shows as- 
sets of $4,443,912. The company’s surplus over 
all liabilities is $2,186,506. The Scottish Union 
paid all its San Francisco losses in full with- 
out asking for help from the home office in 
Edinburgh, and in addition returned to the 
home office during the year 1906 the sum of 
$360,000. James H. Bruster is the “manager, 
with headquarters at Hartford, Conn. The 
United. States trustees are Messrs. Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, John R. Redfield and Meigs H 
Whaples, Hartford. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


New York National Exchange Bank, quar- 
terly, 2 per cent., payable February Ist, 1907 

Corn Exchange Bank, 7 per cent., payable 
February tst, 1907. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, Series 4 per 
cent. Serial Debenture Bonds and Coupon No. 10 
of 4 per cent. Serial Debenture Bonds, payable 
February Ist, 1907. 

N. Y. Central & H. R.R. (R., W. & O.), 1% 
per cent., payable February 15th, 1907. 

American Graphophone Co., quarterly No 
47, 1% per cent., payable February 15th, 1907. 

N. Y. Dock Co, coupons (first mtg. bonds) 
payable February Ist, 1907. 











READING NOTICES 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago February 
7 and March 2, under the auspices of the Tourist De- 
artment of the Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern 
ine, for California. The trip is made one way through 
Colorado. Stop-overs and side trips at principal points of 
interest in the West. All expenses, railroad fare, sleep- 
ing car, dining car and hotel accommodations included. 
For itineraries and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchi- 
son, Manager, Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 








sore eve Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

One Year, $2.00. le Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cent» 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 
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$30,000,000 


NEW YORK CITY 
Four (4%) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT STOCK AND BONDS 


Issued in Registered Form 


To be sold Friday, February 1, 1907 


At 2 o’Clock P. M. 





AS FOLLOWS: 


$26,000,000 Corporate Stock, Payable November 1, 1956 
1,500,009) Corporate Stock, Payable November 1, 1926 
2,500,000 Assessment Bonds, Payable November 1, 1916 


“THESE STOCKS AND BONDS ARE 


LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS 


Send bids in velope. A DEPOSIT OF TWO 
PER CENT. OF PAR VAL LUE Pietisr ACCOMPANY: SID Su ch deposit must be in money or 
pa ppl ns oe anking Corporation. For fuller information see ‘“‘City Reo- 
ord,’’ published a t 2 city y Ha all, Ne w York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


HERMAN A. METZ, Comptroller City of New York 


280 Broadway, New York 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE|\Crouch & © 
ae Fitzgerald 
HOTEL ST. DENIS r 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


EeaMenaaaaval| Wardrobe Tmt 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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isis 3907 
THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Leans upon Real Estate 


DIVIDENDS 


January 16th, 1907. 
111TH a. OF THE NEW YORK NATIONAL 
XCHANGE BANK. 

At the regular ee of the Board of Directors held 
January 16th, 1907, a quarterly dividend of 2 Per Cent. 
(2%) .was declared upon the capital stock of this bank, 


payable February ist, 1907. 
Transfer books will be closed from January 2ist, 1907, 


to February ist, 1907 
ROLLIN P. GRANT, Cashier. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


Office of the Treasurer, N. Y., January 26th, 1907. 

A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG 
RAILROAD COMPANY will be pees by the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee (under the 
provisions of the contract between the two companies) at 
this office on and after February 15th, 1907, to stock- 
— of record at the close of business on January 31st. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


ICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 47. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 47) of ONE AND 
THREE-QUART =RS PER CENT. on the preferred capital 
stock of the American Graphophone Company will be id 
February 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record, Febru- 
ary iat. 
By order of the Directors. 
ee D. EASTON, President. 
f the 
NEW yore’ Dock COMPANY 
New York, January 26th, 1907. 
Coupons of the NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY First 
Mortgage Bonds, maturing February ist next, will be paid 
on and after that date, at the office of The United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, No. 55 Cedar Street, New 


York City 
GBRORGE EB. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


United Copper Company 


The Directors of the United Copper Company having set 
aside the entire amount necessary for the payment of the 
regular dividends on the preferred stock during the year 
1907 (viz., $300,000) have declared from the profits of the 
company a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., 
and an extra dividend of 4% per cent. on the COMMON 
stock (viz., $787,500), payable January 30th, 1907, to 
—_— of record at the close of business January 16th, 





3ist YEAR 























907. 

The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 3 o’clock P. M. January 16th, 
1907, and reopen at 10 o'clock A. M. January 3ist, 1907 

STANLEY GIFFORD, Treasurer. 


ELECTION 


THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 8th, 1907. 
At a meeting of the Shareholders, held this day, the fol- 











lowing gentlemen were elected Directors: 

ar gt : a er, T. A. Gillespie, 
Young, Charles H. Stout, 

Arthur F. Luke, Charles A. Moore, 





EB. C. Converse, Frederick B. Schenck, 
Francis L. Hine, Ambrose Monell. 
yo mg 4 at a meeting of the Board, Mr. Frederick 
B. Schenck, former ident of the Mercantile National 
Bank, was elected President; Mr. Charles H. Stout, Vice- 
President, and Mr. Daniel G. Reid, Vice- -President; all 


INSURANCE 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 
JANUARY ist, 1907 


eevee dbcccoccecee $29,138,062 19 
wee 26,318,347 00 





ASSETS 55.0.6 .00cceeese 
LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


. NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents, 


1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National «Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 
Caositaeh Stuck: ao Cadki. 3... do dnscivands ise $1,000,000 00 





Re-Insurance Reserve.........essceee+se0% 3,881,702 09 
Unsettled Losses and other claims......... 966,708 71 
Peet TINE, cc ccc cece aster dépuns Setetsive 1,228,441 74 

Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1907.......s0eee00e $7,076,852 54 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 











Scottish Union 


and National 
Insurance 
Company 





United States Branch Statement 


January 1, 1907 
Total Admitted Assets, $4,448,912.05 
LIABILITIES 


Unpaid Losses - - - $225,451.35 
Unearned Premiums - 1,856,045.34 
All other Liabilities, - 180,909.53 
Surplus over all 

Liabilities, - 2,186,505.83 





J. G. HILLIARD 


Resident Agent 
41-43 Pine Street, NEW YORK 





unanimously 


CHARLES W. RIBCKS, Cashier. 
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1885 TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 1907 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 

Coos County, N. H 
Hillsboro County, N. H 
Rockingham County, N. H 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Columbia County, Wash 
Cumberland County, Me 
Boston, Mass. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


Quincy, } 

Taunton, Mass. .. 

Concord, N. H 

Dover, 

Franklin, N. H 

Hillsboro Bridge, N. H 

Laconia, N. H 

Littleton, N. H 

Nashua, N. H 

Peterboro, % 

Pittsfield, N. H 

Portsmouth, N. H 

Wilton, N. H 

Portland, Me. 

Waterville, Me. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Rutland, Vt. 

New York, N. Y 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Concord & Montreal Railroad 
Boston & Lowell Railroad 

Soston & Maine Railroad 

Illinois Central Railroad 

Fitchburg Railzoad 

New York Central & Hud. Riv. RR. 
Peterboro & Hillsboro Railroad.. 
Boston & Maine Railroad Stock 
Concord & Montreal Railroad Stock 
Illinois Central Railroad Stock 
Pennsylvania Railroad Stock 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester Railroad Stock 
Other Stocks 

Real Estate owned by the Company 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 
Cash in Bank and Office 

Agents’ Balances, Net 

Interest Accrued 


4,000.00 
2,500.00 


$885,122.37 


Unpaid Losses 
Reserved for. re-insurance 
All other Liabilities 


$37,001.45 
379,357-26 


Total Liabilities $420,731.93 
Capital Stock paid up $200,000.00 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities. .... 264,390.44 
Surplus as regards Policy Holders............ 464,390.44 
Total $885,122.37 
OFFICERS. 
nV ENE es bse oan sine nee caddatons President 
J. ALBERT WALKER Vice-President 
ALFRED F. HOWARD Secretary 
JOHN W. EMERY Asst. Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 
Parker W. Whittemore 
Joseph O. Hobbs 
William G. Everett 
George W. Sanborn 
Frederic S. Hayes 
Alfred F. Howard 
John W. Emery 
Wallace D. Smith 
. G, Everett, Special Agent, Manchester, N. H. 
Geo. E. Macomber, Special Agent, Augusta, Me. 
Mark R. Buxton, Special Agent, Boston, Mass. 
The Jas. A. Jones Agency, General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 
Albert G. Hancock, General Agent, Baltimore, Md. 
Mather & Co., General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. D. Kinney, Manager, Chicago, II. 
l. Churchill Whittemore, Manager, St. Louis, Mo. 


Calvin Page 
J. Albert Walker 
Albert Wallace 





STATEMENT OF THE 


BOSTON 


Insurance Company. 


December 31,1906. 


CAPITAL PAID IN 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


ASSETS. 
Cash with Banks and Bankers 
City of Boston Bonds 
New England City Bonds 
Stock in National Banks in Massachusetts... 
Railroad and other Bonds and Corporation 
Stocks 
Accrued Interest 
Mortgages (first liens) 
Loans secured by Collateral 
Premium Notes 
Due on Account (including Agency balances) 
Real Estate 


$379,327 01 
232,250 00 

26,250 00 
520,582 00 


1,975,824 87 
18,512 49 
1,301,900 00 
91,600 00 
69,414 29 
360,742 44 
58,000.00 


$5,034,403 10 
LIABILITIES. 

Losses in Process of Adjustment, or in Sus- 
pense, including all reported and supposed 
Losses, estimated 

Re-insurance Reserve 

Commissions and re-insurance 

Capital paid in 

Net Surplus 


$284,460 92 
1,236,235 35 

46,500 45 
1,000,000 00 
2,467,206 38 


$5,034,403 10 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
66 Beaver Street 


RANSOM B. FULLER 
HERBERT FULLER 
WEED WERAEAERD: cece gicscescdvevtead Ass’t Secretary 


FIRE OFFICE 
92 William Street 


KELLY @ FULLER 


MANAGERS. 
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Is it a question of how much a company has paid? 
Is it not rather, What have they left from which to 
pay another conflagration loss ? 











THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS ($7,523,000) EXCLUSIVELY 
PROTECTING AMERICAN POLICY-HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN 
THAT OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 

THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar St., New York. 280 La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Chief Office in U. S., No, 54 Pine Street, N. Y. 





Founded A. D. 1710 197th Year of Active Business Existence 





Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch, December 3ist, 1906 


ASSETS 
Real Estate in New York City, including Com- 
pany’s Office Building 
Loans on Real Estate in‘New York City 
United States Government Bonds 
Railroad and other Bonds; Guaranteed, Pre- 
ferred and other Railroad Stocks and other 
2,156,529 
412,811 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in course of collection 365,854 
Other admitted items 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment... 
Reserve for other Liabilities 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


$2,317,958 
288,383 





Trustees of the Funds of the Office in the United States: 


John J, McCook, Esq. 


Herbert L, Griggs, Esq. 


James May Duane, Esq, 
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Stale Mutual Lile Assurance Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY I, 1907 





44715 Policies in force, January 1, 1906. 
Amount at risk, $114,423,961 
issued during 
1906, 
“ * eee: + 
2 “ inefeased“ “ 
Additions made“ “ 


“ 


6,408 

% 15,617,963 

124,403 

121,536 

215,569 

$130,503,432 

POLICIES TERMINATED. 

389 by death, Amount at risk $1,127,561 
173 by maturity, “ “i 398,756 
74 by expiry, “ 149,026 
754 by surrender, 1,557,977 
722 not taken, 1,681,972 
1,630 by lapse, ~ 3,329,089 
4° by change and decrease 1,100,391 
Additions terminated 148,710 


51,179 


3,782 Total outgoes for year $9,493,482 


47,397 Policies in force January 1, 1907 $121,009,950 
RECEIPTS. 

Net assets, January 1, 1906 

Premiums received since Jan. 1, 1906 
Interest “ “ “ “ 
Rents ‘a = 
Profit and Lose ” 
Supplemental centracts and surrender 

values on re-insured policies 


$25,530,473 25 
4,462,092 95 
1,106,030 79 

120,616 65 
33,752 73 


21,748 28 
$31,274,714 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Policy-holders: 
By death, additions included $1,254,733 26 
By endowment “ - 423,269 38 
By surrender “ + 541,399 75 
By dividends 549.415 93 
By payments on instalment policies, 


annuities, etc, 9,084 22 


$2,777,902 $4 
Other Expenditures: 
Commission to agents $460,153 42 
Expenses, salaries, taxes, 
supplies, postage, etc. 491,199 13 
$951,352 SS 
$3,729,255 09 


$27,545,459 $6 


Total disbursements 
Balance Net Ledger Assets 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and stocks owned $18,140,642 
Loans on mortgages of real estate 4,303,567 
Loans on policies 2,112,010 
Loans on collateral 600,425 
Loans to corporations 426,677 
Real estate owned 1,695,036 
Cash on hand and on deposit in banks 253,417 7 
Loans on personal security 13,684 77 


$27,545,459 $6 


OTHER ASSETS. 
Interest and rents accrued and due $327,642 04 
Market value stocks and bonds over 
cost 
Uncollected premiums on policies 
in force $309,384 41 
Deferred premiums on policies 
in force 432,635 83 


697,315 00 


$742,020 24 
Deduct loading 23.5 per cent. $174,374 65 


$567,645 so 
$1,592,602 63 


Total gross assets $29,138,062 19 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Massachusetts 
standard 
Death claims reported and 
in process of adjustment 
Claims on supplemental 
contracts not yet due 
Special reserve for 
deferred dividends 
Dividends left to accumulate 
Premiums paid in advance 
Extra reserve on annuities 


$26,054,549 00 


$9,578 oe 


94,405 00 
133,837 
121,855 
51,938 
7,500 


oo 
00 
eo 
oe 


$26,523,652 00 
Deduct net value re-insured risks § 205,305 00 
. Total liabilities $26,318,347 oo 


Surplus Massachusetts standard $2,819,715 19 





A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


New Yorxe Orrice, 220 Broapway, C. W. 


H. M. WITTER. Secretary. 
ANDERSON & SON, Generar Acen7s. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 














“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.’ 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZ INA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1906. 





Cash Capital,. ... . + + « « « $4,000,000.00 | 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire). . . . . . 5,579,431.50 | 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) . . . . . 139,236.03 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) . ... . 467,108.65 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland)... . 97,630.36 
IT OE, PARR RAE 1,203,364.67 
SS SEES ae Te ae ee ce 4,466,072.43 


Total Assets,...... .. . . $15,950,843.64 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, .. . $8,466,072.43. 











LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS: 


$108,748,826.97. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. W. H. KING, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries, 
A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS. 








WESTERN BRANCH KEELER & GALLAGHER, 


‘Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. General Agents. 


Ww. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 


Omaha, Neb. 
PAOIFIC BRANCH, 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, wa - H. WYMAN, Gen’l Agent, 


San Francisco, Cal. General Agents. 
Salle St. 
NEW YORK, 93 and 95 William St. 
porrer. 70 Kilby St. 
ILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 
SCOTT, ALEXANDER & TALBOT Agts., 93-95 William St., New York. 











